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Those Letters of Recommendation! 


By MICHAEL 


IN THE SPRING OF THE YEAR, countless su- 
perintendents and principals face the neces- 
sity of employing teachers for the fall term 
to increase the staff or to replace those who 
have retired or taken other jobs. All of us 
make a dutiful effort to get the best addi- 
tions or replacements we can. Probably all 
of us follow some variation of the old pro- 
cedure: search our own files for letters of ap- 
plication, contact college placement bureaus 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

We recognize that there are various 
schools of thought in the writing of let- 
ters of recommendation for persons 
leaving present employment. If the rec- 
ord of the employee has been good, the 
recommendation can be written truth- 
fully and with relish. If the record is 
less than satisfactory, the recommend- 
ing employer faces a conflict. Should he 
write an “honest” recommendation, 
that is, one based on the record, so as 
to portray a truthful account to a pro- 
spective employer? Or should he write 
the kind of letter which “protects” the 
employee and is therefore not calcu- 
lated to give a prospective employer a 
forthright appraisal of the employee? If 
the course indicated in the latter ques- 
tion ts followed, letters of recommenda- 
tion have more of a social than a voca- 
tional purpose. 

Why are some people who write let- 
ters of recommendation unwilling to 
tell the truth as they see it? This ques- 
tion underlines the viewpoint of the 
author who says, in effect, “What good 
is a letter of recommendation anyhow?” 
He is currently superintendent of 
schools, Mechanicville, New York. 





T. GRIFFIN 


and agencies, review credentials, interview, 
check references, recommend to the board of 
education, employ. Each step in the process 
is littered with stumbling blocks, but the 
most thoroughly booby-trapped is the letter- 
of-recommendation section of credentials. 

Many of us avoid this pitfall by paying no 
attention to letters of recommendation. To 
be consistent, however, we should then pay 
no attention to personal interviews because 
there is research evidence casting grave 
doubt on the validity of this procedure in 
the selection of personnel. The correlation 
between semester hours of preparation, 
either in subject matter or methodology, 
and subsequent good performance is a long 
way from being perfect. Possession of a Phi 
Beta Kappa key is certainly no guarantee of 
teaching ability. So those of us who unfor- 
tunately are not equipped with personnel 
departments must depend upon all the steps 
in the traditional procedure and come to a 
decision largely on an intuitive basis. 

We all write letters of recommendation 
and we all read them, When we read them, 
we ought to remember how we write them. 
If a teacher leaves us who has been some- 
what less than superior, we remember our 
opposite numbers in other school districts as 
well as the teacher involved, Out of sheet 
humanitarian impulses, we should like to 
see the teacher get another job, unless he is 
flagrantly incompetent, but we want to be 
honest with the other superintendents who 
may depend upon our recommendations. 
Therefore we select carefully the words we 
use in describing the teacher. But when 
these words are read, the reader must read 
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Reference 


“I have seen considerable growth in her.” 


‘She needs to be challenged.” 


“He has grown more tolerant and under- 
standing of others.” 


“She should make an above- 


average teacher.” 


average Or 


“She was doing fairly well at the end of her 
experience with us.” 


“She will require some supervision.” 


“I know her family quite well.” 


“She needs to improve ability to organize 
time and work.” 


“She is a very intelligent student.” 


“She has really made a big improvement in 
the way she conducts her classes.” 


“All in all, I have no doubts that she will 
become a very capable teacher.” 


“She ought to be a good teacher.”’ 


“He is a willing and eager worker in extra- 
curricular activities.” 


“I think she became stronger in discipline 


is the year progressed,” 


In a well-managed high school, he would 


be a real asset.” 


“He has good health.” 


“He is deliberate rather than inspiring.” 


“He has not proved inspirational enough to 
enlist the full attention and effort of our 
superior group of students.” 


“We have offered him a salary increment for 
next year if he cares to stay here.” 


“I would expect better than average results, 
though he may be a bit slow at first.” 


Translation 


Teacher was worthless at first, but she can 
now take attendance adequately. 


She's looking for a husband. 


He occasionally says “Good Morning.” 


At the salary you're offering, what do you 
expect? 

We helped her write her letter of resigna- 
tion. 


Be prepared fer a student strike. 


I don’t want to embarrass you, but I’m in 
a spot, Please hire her if you'll be taking a 
new job in the fall. 


You'll have to lead her to class by the hand. 


She graduated, didn’t she? 


Kids haven't locked her in the closet for 


over a month. 


Anywhere but here. 


If a miracle happens. 


He’s the playboy type. 
Students developed a real sympathy for he: 


I don’t think yours is the right high school 
for him. 


I'm not sure that this is important but he’s 
not completely impossible. 


He’s stupid. 


He belongs in a class for the mentally re 
tarded, and I mean in it. 


Our salary schedule is automatic. 


Give him five or ten years. 
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them critically. He must imagine all the pos- 
sible meanings in all of the references 
given. It’s surprising how consistent they 
will generally turn out to be. 

Suggested opposite are some translations 
of sentences selected from actual references, 
most of which are the product of actual ex- 
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perience. Like the new stance employed by 
a professional baseball player, such a criti 
cal reading might improve a superintend- 
ent’s batting average by fifty to a hun 
dred points. Parenthetically, it should be 
remembered that even a superintendent 
may sometimes be called upon to sacrifice. 


A Christmas Party: 


First Aid for a Sagging Adult Program 


By Jack PRIcE 
Detroit, Michigan 


Does your adult evening program get the Decem- 
ber drag? Does your attendance fall off in the late 
fall? If this is the case, then spruce up your pro- 
gram and your public relations with a family 
Christmas party. Too much work, you say? Not a 
bit. Just start the ball rolling and see how it mush- 
rooms into a wonderful time for everyone. How can 
you start? If you are reading this, you have already 
started. This is how one plan operates. 

Ihe party revolves around four things: exhibits 
by the various classes; a fashion show by the sewing 
groups; something for the children; and, of course, 
refreshments 
the 


Most of the arts-and-crafts in- 


Ihe displays, or exhibits, will probably be 
least of your worries 
structors, as well as the homemaking teachers, will 
have some student-produced work to display. This 
is also a good time to push the academic section of 
the program with appropriate displays. Perhaps the 
biggest problem will be the allotment of space, and 
so possibly the best location for this is in an exhibit 
hall: the cafeteria. This serves a twofold purpose 
since then the guests can load up on refreshments 
and wander around taking in the displays 
task 


ladies 


with the fashion 


little 


hardest 
The 


parade in their 


Your may come 


show. are usually a reluctant to 


‘homemade” creations. If, however, 


they can also model some mother-daughter fashions 
or if some other children’s clothing can be modeled, 


maternal vanity is aroused and then they are more 


readily persuaded to participate. One of the teach- 


ers can handle the commentary and the rest can 


share in the arrangements. The auditorium or the 


gym can easily handle this and anything planned 
for the children 

Something for the kids can be both difficult and 
easy. A Santa Claus wandering through the entire 
proceedings passing out candy canes and Christmas 
cheer can help a great deal to create and maintain 
the mood of the season and keep the youngsters 
happy. In addition, some good cartoons or even an 
educational film shown before and after the fashion 


show will serve as entertainment here 


Finally, the refreshments. These can be almost 


anything the taste dictates. Cookies or cake and cof 
fee; 


even pop and potato chips are possibilities for light 


cookies and punch; cookies and gingerale; or 


snacks which could tempt, or at least satisfy, any 


appetite. Whatever is chosen, though, should be 


light: light enough to be carried through the ex 
hibits and light enough to go easy on the stomach 

Probably a final word should be said on the finance 
ing of this project, since there will be some cost 
though a relatively small one. One possibility could 
be to charge a small entrance fee for the entire eve 
ning. A twenty-five-cent ticket, for example, would 
admit the guest to everything. Another possibility 
might be to allow free admission and charge only 
for The 
budget allows, is to let everything be 

Of 


work and a great deal of planning 


the refreshments best solution, if the 


free 


course, the entire evening will take a 


but with the 
help of the faculty and the students the party should 
be a howling success for the whole family. In addi 
tion, the December doldrums should vanish in the 


gaiety and joy of the party and the season 





IVAN LEARNS ENGLISH 


By WALTER V. KAULFERS 


“IN THIS SCHOOL we teach world geog- 
raphy, world history, and world literature 
entirely in English starting in the eighth 
grade. By that time the pupils have had six 
years of the language in school.” 

Our hostess, a pleasant young woman in 
her late twenties, was the assistant to the 
principal of Moscow’s English Experimental 
School No. 1. 
show us the building and to answer ques- 


She had been assigned to 


tions about the school’s work. 

“The pupils start the language in the 
second year of school,” she continued. "By 
the time they finish the tenth grade, they 
have had 1,848 class hours of instruction. 
This is nearly 1,200 hours more than the 
regular ten-year schools have been giving to 
foreign language teaching.” 

“Are there experimental schools like this 
in other languages besides English?” some- 
one asked. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

In August and September, 1958, the 
author was a member of a United States 
team of leading educators who visited 
schools and universities in the U.S.S.R. 
This article describes his visit to Mos- 
cow’s English Experimental School No. 
r,in which most of the instruction ts in 
English. 

Dr. Kaulfers, now professor of sec- 
ondary and comparative education at 
the University of Illinois, was formerly 
professor of history and comparative 
education at Stanford University. His 
textbooks, Voices of the Americas, 
Guide to Spanish, and Modern Lan- 
guages for Modern Schools, have been 
widely read in this country and abroad. 
He has served as educational consultant 
to the Adjutant General's office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., to the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, and to the Army Language School 
in Monterey, California. 





“Oh yes,” she replied. “There are similar 
schools for German and French and even for 
Asiatic languages. Some are boarding 
schools, like the ones in Leningrad for 
Chinese and Hindi. There are not many yet. 
Only a few cities have them. 

“Now if you will follow me. ...’ 

The tour of the grounds revealed nothing 
unique except for several attractive flower 
beds flanking the entrance. The school it- 
self was housed in a gray concrete building 
with a white-columned portico, Like most 


Russian schoolhouses it looked as if it had 
been erected between 1890 and 1910. In 
reality it was completed in 1937, only a few 
years before the outbreak of World War II. 
At present it is still a coeducational ten-year 
school with a faculty of fifty teachers. Its 
700 pupils range in age from seven to seven- 
teen. So far the Ministry of Education has 
not said how the Act of December 24, 1958, 
will affect experimental schools or schools 
for talented children. Presumably some ex- 
ceptions will be made. The law substitutes 
a basic eight-year polytechnic school for 
the seven-year and ten-year schools of the 
past. 

“All that is still to be decided,” replied 
our hostess, when asked how the proposed 
reform would apply here. 

“Now I am going to take you to visit an 
eighth-grade class in economic geography,” 
she continued. “In this course, only English 
is used. The pupils just began the study of 
Poland yesterday.” 

The class met in a room large enough to 
accommodate three double 
benches, or approximately thirty-six pupils. 
Like so many of the world’s classrooms 
today, it was painted a light green. Above 
the front blackboard was a loud-speaker. 
Appropriately, it was plugged in behind a 
picture of Lenin. A large map of Poland 
hung suspended from the top frame of the 


rows of 
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blackboard to the floor. This equipment, 
along with a desk for the teacher, the three 
rows of double benches, and three potted 
plants sitting on the window sills, consti- 
tuted the furnishings of the room. Except 
for the picture of Lenin it could have been 
a recitation room in any one of the older 
classical schools of Europe—a German Gym- 
nasium, a French lycée, an Italian liceo 
classico, or a Spanish instituto. 

The pupils were all boys, fourteen to fif- 
teen years of age, who had completed six 
years of English. The girls who had been 
admitted to the first grade of this former 
boys’ school with the reintroduction of co- 
education five years ago had not yet reached 
this level. Because Russian children do not 
begin school till age seven, the students 
average a year older than eighth graders in 
the United States. 

When the teacher entered the room, the 
boys rose and stood at attention until they 
received the command to be seated. They 
then sat erect, looking straight ahead, hands 
clasped on the desktops in front of them, 
quietly awaiting the next directive. The in- 
structor was a tall, lean young man with a 
full head of wavy ash-blond hair combed 
straight back. In manner and appearance he 
could have passed for an Oxford graduate 
who had learned his teaching methods in a 
Prussian military academy. During the en- 
tire forty-five minute period, neither he nor 
the students spoke anything but English. 

“Vasily!” he called, glancing in the direc- 
tion of a brown-haired youth in the dark 
blue uniform of the ten-year school. “Step 
to the blackboard and bring your register 
with you.” 

Vasily walked to the front of the room, 
laying his “register” on the teacher's desk 
before taking his place beside the map of 
Poland. The “register” is a small notebook 
in which the teacher records a student's 
grade on major recitations. It is kept by the 
pupil and must be submitted to his parents 
periodically for their signature—sometimes 
as often as once a week. 
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“What are the chief products of Poland?” 
asked the instructor. 

Vasily hesitated a moment, then began 
reciting a memorized portion of the text- 
book: “‘In coal reserves Poland takes the 
third place in western Europe. . . . The larg- 
est deposit of coal is in the south... .’” 

Vasily hesitated again, as if trying to re- 
call what else the book said. “Oh yes,” he 
continued. “ ‘Deposits of oil and natural gas 
are to be found at the foot of the Carpa- 
thians.’’"’ Here, however, his memory failed. 
Hands on hips, he stood looking at the ceil- 
ing waiting for an inspiration. 

“Put your arms down and stand up 
straight,” snapped the instructor. “Coal, 
natural gas, and oil are important products 
of Poland, but what else?” 

No response being 
glanced over the back row, trying to decide 
on whom to call next. Finally he selected 


forthcoming, he 


a tall ruddy-faced young man with blond 
hair and blue eyes. “Vladimir, what are the 
other chief products of Poland?” 

During his classmate’s cross-examination, 
Vasily remained standing beside the map. 
Nobody sits down in a Russian class until 
told to do so, In this respect, the Soviet 
schools are quite European. Vladimir, how- 
ever, was not obliged to step to the front 
of the room. He remained standing at at- 
tention beside his seat, eyes fixed straight 
ahead. In a light teen-age baritone, he be- 
gan reciting: “The other chief products of 
Poland is copper and ————.” 

The instructor pounced on the grammat- 
ical error like a cat on a mouse. “Come, 
come!”’ he interrupted. “The other chief 


products of Poland is, are—subject, predi- 


cate—which is it?” 

Vladimir corrected himself. “The other 
chief products of Poland are copper and 
rock salt.” Here he stopped and waited for 
permission to take his seat. Self-consciously 
he put his hands on his hips, not knowing 
how else to dispose of them. 

“Put arms 
straight!” commanded the instructor. “You 


your down and stand up 
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have not mentioned all the other products 
of Poland.” 

It must have been an off day, for the 
teacher had to cross-examine three boys be- 
fore all of Poland’s products had been men- 
tioned, Vasily, Viadimir, and Serge all were 
kept standing until the original question 
had been answered satisfactorily. The pub- 
lic grading of their recitations in the pres- 
ence of their classmates now began. 

“T was not satisfied with your work today, 
Vasily. You could mention only three chief 
products of Poland. It is not more than a 3.” 
Che instructor entered the mark in Vasily’s 
personal record book. 

“Vladimir, hand me your register. Same 
mark as Vasily. You were not well prepared 
today.”” The grade of g (fair, but not very 
good) was the highest mark any of the three 
students received. When the last of the trio 
had been publicly appraised, the instructor 
turned to the boys and said, “Sit down, all 
of you! And thank you—even though there 
is little to thank you for.” 

Nearly half the period was consumed in 
this type of oral cross-examination, public 
grading of individual performances, and en- 
tering of marks in the pupils’ registers. Two 
of the more gifted boys received grades of 4, 
signifying very good but not necessarily 
outstanding. They spoke English so well 
that they could probably pass for students 
from some British crown colony, were they 
to visit the United States. 

Ihe remainder of the period consisted of 
a lecture on Poland in English by the in- 
structor. This oral cross-examination of pu- 
pils on the day's assignment, followed by a 
lecture from the teacher, is quite common 
in academic subjects like history, science, 
and literature in the Soviet Union. The pro- 
cedure seems to have been imported from 
the French lycée or 


German Gymnasium. 


Much of what one encounters in Russian 
culture reveals strong French and German 
influences. Even the honor guard at the 
Lenin-Stalin mausoleum performs a kind 


of Prussian goosestep as it enters and leaves. 
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“Lay down your pencils and pens,” com- 
manded the teacher, “and give me your at- 
tention. As we have learned, the Polish 
People’s Republic is building a socialist so- 
ae 

Throughout the lecture the boys sat mo- 
tionless and erect, hands clasped before 
them on the desk tops. Writing and note 
taking are permitted in Russian classrooms 
only when the instructor specifically directs 
the from the 
blackboard or to take things down from 
dictation. 


students to copy material 


During the lecture, I took the liberty of 
paging through a copy of the basic text- 
book. It was the Economic Geography of 
Foreign Countries by 1. I. Mamayev, pub- 
lished in 1957 by the Leningrad branch of 
the State Textbook Publishing House of the 
Ministry of Education of the Russian Social- 
ist Federated Soviet Republic. Its 342 pages 
United 
States. Page 230 is devoted mainly to the 
position of Negroes in the United States 


contain several references to the 


One paragraph reads as follows: 


American capitalists and landowners treat the 
Negro population with contempt. In towns Negroes 
are hired for various kinds of harder jobs, but they 
are paid less than the white workers. In some of the 
take 
in streetcars and railroad carriages side by side with 


southern states they are not allowed to seats 


white passengers. There are towns and villages 


where Negro children are forbidden to attend 


schools for white children 


On page 231 the author describes social 


} 


and economic conditions in the United 


States in these words: 


The contrast between the condition of the toiling 
masses and that of the privileged classes of exploiters 
capitalists and large landowners) is crying. 59 per 
cent of the national wealth is amasssed in the hands 
of people who make up 1 per cent of the population, 
while only 8 per cent of the national wealth fall to 
the share of 87 per cent of the courtny’s [sic] popu- 


lace 


On page 232 


the aggressive designs of the 
I 


nation’s “masters” are contrasted with the 
peace-loving ambitions of the American 


people: 
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The U. S. imperialists are claimants for world 
supremacy; they are putting up military blocs, and, 
having their own gains in view, they desire wars 
never to cease on the globe. Tie American people 
are against war; together with all the peace-loving 
peoples, they seek to establish durable peace among 
all countries in all the parts of the world, 


Needless to say, the picture which Soviet 
textbooks give of the United States is any- 
thing but flattering. 

The boys were still sitting in stony-faced 
silence when the period ended. Not till they 
reached the corridor did they start coming 
to life. Once in the hall they gathered 
around, timidly at first, then almost as con- 
fidently as American youngsters of like age. 
To break the ice I reached into my coat 
pocket and took out a new pencil whose 
point needed sharpening. 

“Do you know where I can sharpen this?” 
I asked. 

The question was answered by a host of 
volunteers. “I fix,” said one. “I sharpen,” 
said a second. Others voiced similar offcrs 
of help. 

“Look, I have pencil sharpener,” said a 
plump youngster with a crew haircut. “I 
sharpen good.” 

I handed him the pencil—a large Russian 
model, all of eight inches long. He started 
to work, but each time the point was about 
perfect the lead broke. This produced wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the group. 
Everyone now wanted to try his skill with 
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the sharpener. The pencil passed from hand 
to hand, becoming visibly shorter by the 
minute. Each time the point was nearly 
sharp, the lead broke. Finally, the remains 
were returned to me. What had been a for- 
midable writing instrument had dwindled 
to a little stub of barely three inches. 

From this experience I concluded that 
boys will be boys no matter whether they 
are American, Russian, Hindu, Indonesian, 
or Japanese. I concluded also that the old 
proverb, “Too many cooks spoil the soup,” 
holds as true for the U.S.S.R. as for the Eng 
lish-speaking world, 

One young fellow insisted on calling at- 
tention to a bulletin 
down the hall. 


short 
It contained an attractive 


board a way 
display of student work in English. One 
item was a little surprising. It read: 
Do you smoke? 
No. 
Do you drink? 
No. 
Do you eat hay then? 
No. 
Hell, you're not a fit companion 
for man or beast! 

The item seemed a little odd. However, 
this was an experimental school. Doubtless 
one has to keep an open mind when an ex- 
periment is going on! In any case the morn- 
ing spent with these young Russians will not 
easily be forgotten. 


Needed: Educational Pioneers 


To grasp the significance of experimental education as a means of improving education, one need only 


examine the research reported in professional literature. Almost without exception, pupils in schools 


employing experimental education practices have been found to be equal to or superior in educational 


achievement to pupils of similar ability in schools employing more traditional practices. In general, public 


school personnel have experimented little with newer programs and practices. In numerous instances ex 


perimental programs and practices have been ignored or vigorously resisted. Those relatively few school 


leaders who have dared to employ experimental programs and practice have too often been referred to 
as “educational screwballs.”"—Kermir A. Cook in Los Angeles School Journal. 





Our World-Wide Responsibilities 
A Unit in U. S. History 


By KATHRYNE BAUGH 


THeopore ROOsEvELT once stated: “In 
foreign affairs we must make up our minds 
that whether we wish it or not, we are a 
great people and must play a great part in 
the world. It is not open to us to choose 
whether we will play that great part or not. 
We have to play it. All we can decide is 
whether we will play it well or ill.” This 
statement is even more true today because of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Three comments on the content of 
this article: 

(1) United States history textbooks 
cannot keep up with recent and current 
developments, no matter how often 
they are revised. It is up to the teacher 
to make use of up-to-date references in 
may ome documents, and periodicals 
for himself and for his students in or- 
der to discuss our country’s role in the 
1960 world. 

(2) As it is not easy to acquire a list 
of up-to-date source materials on 
United States history, some teachers 
make use of news magazines and news- 
papers. Though these serve a good pur- 
pose, there is need to consult source ma- 
terials of more sustained intensity and 
greater depth. The bibliography listed 
at the end of this article indicates the 
intensity and depth referred to. 

(3) Properly speaking, American his- 
tory includes Canada and all of Latin 
America. Though it is desirable to 
know more American history, we sug- 
gest that the history of the United 
States be called U. S. history. A small 
point? Not if you are an American but 
not a resident of the United States. 

The author of the article and com- 
piler of the bibliography is a teacher 
at George Washington High School, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 





the startling technological developments 
which have been made in transportation, 
communication, and industry. The advent 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles, A and 
H bombs, atomic submarines, rocket ships, 
earth satellites, and moon rockets has not 
decreased the concern of the United States 
with other parts of the world. What con- 
cerns other countries concerns us—our wel- 
fare and our national security. Today we 
must play a leading role in helping to solve 
world problems. It is our business to sur- 
vive as a nation, to protect freedom and 
democracy from totalitarian aggression. 
Thus we have combat troops, military mis- 
sions, technical experts, and diplomatic rep- 
resentatives throughout the world. We can- 
not escape our world-wide responsibilities. 
Teachers of U.S. history in our secondary 
schools have an opportunity to assist our 
students in understanding that the welfare 
of the United States is dependent on the 
welfare of other nations. If we fail to do 
this, because we are so busy trying to “cover 
the text” on what happened three hundred 
years ago or even fifty years ago, because 
we have “no time” for understanding cur- 
rent developments, we are shortchanging 
our students. Of course, a knowledge of the 
past is necessary for understanding the 
world today. But what is the value of 
possessing that knowledge if there is no in- 
sight into its relationship to our present 
problems? Thus a teacher who never “gets 
beyond” the first World War, and there are 
all too many, is not seeing beyond the end 
of his nose and is indifferent to the best in- 
terests of his students. For the future citi- 
zens of the United States must be helped 
now to understand the leading role our 
country plays as one of the two most power- 
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ful nations. The high-school course in U.S. 
history is probably the last opportunity a 
majority will have to make a systematic 
study of the responsibilities of our country 
in the world today. 

There is no difficulty in arousing the de- 
sire for such a study. Most students are 
eager for such knowledge and understand- 
ing. Many of them have had firsthand op- 
portunities to become aware of the world- 
wide interests and commitments of our 
country. As children of United States mili- 
tary personnel or advisory groups stationed 
abroad, some have seen evidence of our far- 
flung defense system. Others may be the 
children of technical assistants who have car- 
ried American know-how to other parts of 
the world. But even the “stay-at-home” stu- 
dents have become increasingly aware of the 
leading role of the United States through 
daily newspapers, radio, television, and the 
weekly student newspapers. 

So we take advantage of this at an early 
opportunity to discuss with the class the 
objectives, sources of information, and pro- 
cedures in presentation of a unit on the 
world-wide responsibilities of the U.S. today. 
This is the culmination of our study of 
American history. This leads to breaking up 
the class into small groups of five or six 
members. Each chooses a chairman who re- 
cords suggestions as to (1) what world-wide 
responsibilities of the United States should 
be studied; (2) what will be their sources 
of information; (3) what might be the vari- 
ous methods of sharing this information 
with the class. Each chairman reads his re- 
port to the entire class and explains or de- 
fends it against objections. Finally, the 
chairmen of these groups meet and merge 
their suggestions for class adoption. Then 
it is time for each member of the class to 
choose a specific aspect of the unit on which 
to specialize. 

Classes vary from year to year in the sug- 
gestions they make for organizing this unit, 
depending chiefly on what aspects of our 
foreign relations are being emphasized in 
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the news at the time. It has been found 
easier for slow groups to gather informa- 
tion on U.S. relations with a particular area 
of the world—as western Europe, the Middle 
East, Africa, and so on. Each student tries 
to discover the problems and difficulties con- 
fronting the people of the area chosen, in 
order to decide why the United States is so 
concerned about the area and how we have 
been co-operating to find solutions of the 
problems. 

Some classes prefer a different organiza- 
tion of the unit—that is, the specific respon- 
sibilities the United States has assumed, 
cutting across area boundaries, such as: (1) 
the mutual security program; (2) interna- 
tional control of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes; (3) promotion of peace through 
reciprocal tariffs; (4) co-operation with the 
United Nations; (5) the international geo- 
physical year; (6) disarmament as a means 
of attaining world peace; (7) and now—in- 
ternational control of outer space. 

These are not all the possibilities, But 
whatever the plan of organization adopted 
by the class, each student chooses to work 
with a committee of four or five on one of 
these specific problems or areas. All are ex- 
pected to begin immediately using every 
source of information available. These in- 
clude books, pamphlets, magazines (through 
use of the “Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature”), daily newspapers, radio and 
television newscasts, as well as the weekly 
student newspapers. They are especially 
urged to read the Sunday editorial sections 
of the local newspaper and the New York 
Times. They are encouraged to keep a 
folder or large envelope of the best clip- 
pings, cartoons, maps, charts, pictures, and 
so on, that pertain to their topics. An out- 
line of the information is to be presented 
plus a bibliography. Each committee de- 
cides on the method of presentation to be 
used, but each member is required to con- 
tribute to that presentation. Graphic mate- 
rials used are posted on the classroom bulle- 
tin board. The chairman is expected to sum- 
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marize, then open the discussion to the class 
for questions. 

This final step becomes a part of the eval- 
uation of each committee report. For if the 
presentation has been well done, members 
of the listening audience will be stimulated 
to ask pertinent questions. The efforts of 
the committee in responding will further re- 
veal understanding or lack of it, as the case 
may be. Other steps in evaluation include 
a class discussion in which conclusions are 
U.S. 


sponsibilities, why we are so concerned, and 


reached on what are world-wide re- 


what we have been doing to solve the prob- 


lems; a written factual test; and an essay 
from each student in which he explains to 
what extent he thinks he has acquired a 


MATERIALS FOR 


1. “Approaches to an Understanding of 
World Affairs,” twenty-fifth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. Excellent 
help for those who wish “to teach more effec 
tively for the understanding of international af 
fairs.” 

2. “Free and Inexpensive Materials on World 
\ffairs” by Leonard Kenworthy. Public Affairs 
Press, $1.00. 

g. “Free and Learning Mate- 
rials” from Division of Survey and Field Serv- 
for 


Inexpensive 


ices, George Peabody College Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, $1.00. 

4. “Guide to the Study of World Affairs” 
edited by the director of the World Affairs Cen- 
ter, University of Minnesota. Sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Star. Includes outline, bibliogra- 
phy, and background articles on twenty-six prob 
lems, Free to social studies teachers. 

5. “Teaching Aids for Developing Interna 
tional Understanding.” This series consists of a 
bibliography for each country, which lists sources 
of books, films, pictures, 
maps, flags, posters, recordings. Obtain from 
United States Office of Education. Free. 

6. “Foreign Relations of the U. S.,” a bibli- 
ography of United States government publica- 
tions relating to foreign countries. Leaflets an- 
nouncing publications will be sent regularly 


upon Superintendent of Documents, 


magazine articles, 


request 
free 
“International Understanding Through the 
Secondary School Curriculum,” edited by Leon- 
ard Kenworthy. Bulletin No. 224 of the National 
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better understanding of our world-wide re- 
sponsibilities. He usually reveals also that 
he has gained an increased interest in cur- 
rent news, an ability to work with others, a 
knowledge of how to find information, es- 
pecially by using the “Readers’ Guide,” ex 
perience in organizing his information, and 
satisfaction in knowing what is happening 
today. 

Materials useful in the study of this unit 
in addition to books, daily newspapers, and 
current periodicals are so numerous it is 
possible to list only a few of the most help- 
ful pamphlets and bibliographies. 

The addresses of publishers appear in a 
separate list, which will be found at the end 
of the article, on page 207. 


TEACHERS’ USE 


Association of Secondary-School Principals 


$1.50. 

8. “Resource Units,” edited by Leonard Ken 
worthy, World Affairs Materials Center, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 
of student newspapers also 
distribute useful teaching Scholastic 
Teacher Scholastic Magazine and 
Leader by Civic Education Service. 

10. Each issue of Social Education, published 
by the National Council for the Social Studies, 
and the Social Studies, published by McKinley 
Publishing Company, contains lists of teaching 


9. Publishers 
guides 


by Civic 


guides. 

11. “Key to the Past,” a bibliography of read 
ing materials on all major areas of the world, 
75 cents, and “New Interpretations of Foreign 
Policy,” 
Teachers of History. 

12. “Teaching World Affairs American 
Schools” Samuel Everett and Christian O. 
Arndt, Harper and Brothers, 1956, $4.00. 

13. “A Teacher’s Guide to World Trade,” a 
resource unit published by the National Council 
for the Social Studies, $1.00. 

14. Lists of materials for teaching world un- 
derstanding, UNESCO Publications Center. 

15. “Where Go for UN Information,” 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, 15 cents. 

16. United States Committee 
lists of a variety of materials, free 

17. “How to Find Out About the UN,” UN 
Dept. of Public Information, 15 cents. 


50 cents, from the Service Center for 


in 
by 


to 


for UN Day, 
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18. 
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Catalogue of UN publications from In- 


ternational Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 


19. 


“A Guide to Teaching About the UN—a 


Teachers’ Handbook,” American Association for 
the United Nations, 15 cents. 


20. 


The Carnegie Endowment for Interna 


tional Peace publishes International Concilia- 


tion, five issues, $1.00 a year or 25 cents each. 

21. “Fact Sheets” on “Great Decisions—1958” 
contains lists of bibliographies of pamphlets, 
books, and periodicals on eight topics—the 
United Nations, Russia, rocket age security, 
united Europe, Middle East, Africa, foreign eco 
nomic policy, Red China. Foreign Policy Associa 
tion. 10 cents 


MATERIALS FOR STUDENTS’ USE 


I. Far East 


(a) 


(f) 


Foreign Policy Association (annual sub- 
scription to Headline Series pamphlets 

six a year—and the biweckly Bulletin is 
$6.00 or 35, cents for a single copy of Head- 
line pamphlet): “Should the U. S. Chang: 
Its China Policy?” “Great Decisions 

1958,” “Underdeveloped Lands,” “New 
Nations of Southeast Asia,” “The New 
Japan,” and “India Since Independence.” 
Pocket Guide Series, Background Series, 
and other publications of the United 


States Government. Order from the Super 
intendent of Documents: “The Philip 
pines Today,” 10 cents; “Japan—Free 
World Ally,” 25 cents; “Southeast Asia, 
Critical Area in a Divided World,” 15 
cents; “SEATO Report,” free: “Pocket 
Guide to Taiwan, Korea, Japan,” 35 
cents; “Communist China and American 
Far Eastern Policy,” 10 cents 

“Our Stake in the Far East,” 40 cents, Ox- 
ford Book Company Series on Foreign 
Affairs. 

The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools received a Ford 
Foundation grant to develop a series of 
pamphlets. These are published by Sci 
ence Research Associates at 50 cents each 
“The Chinese Dilemma” is excellent 
Information offices of the embassies will 
send free to teachers kits of materials con 
taining maps, pictures, and booklets. Ex 
amples are “A Look at Australia,” “Philip- 
pines—a Handbook,” “About India,” 
“Japan Today.” 

“Pakistan,” Ford Foundation report, free 


II. Middle East and Africa 


(a) 


(b) 


Foreign Policy Association Headline Se 
ries: “Middle East in Turmoil,” “Emer 
gence of Modern Egypt,” “Africa—New 
Crisis in the Making,” “South Africa,” and 
“Great Decisions—1958.” 35 cents each. 

United States Government Publications: 
“Sudan: Middle East Bridge to Africa,” 


20 cents; “Turkey: Frontier of Freedom,” 
10 cents; “U. S. Policy in South Asia and 
Africa,” 30 cents; “Iraq—Background,” 15 
cents; “Pocket Guide to th Middl 
East,” 50 cents; “Pocket Guide to Morocco 
Tunisia, Libya,” 45 cents; “Israel—Back- 
ground,” 15 cents; “A Look at the Middl 
East—Background,” 15 cents 
“America’s Role in the Middle East,” 
cents, Science Research Associates 
“The Middle East,” 40 cents, Oxford 
Book Company 
“Report on Africa” (Current History for 
May, 1956), 50 cents 
“This Is the Middle East,” 10 cents, News 
week supplement 
“Portrait of Israel—Myth and Reality” 
and “South Africa Today,” 25 cents each, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets 

(h) Information offices of the embassies of this 
area 


III. Western Europe and Germany 


(a) Foreign Policy Association Headline Se 
ries: “What Future for Europe?” “The 
New Britain,” and “Great Decisions 
1958.” 35 cents each, 

United States Government Publications: 
“The U.S. and Germany, 1945-1955," 25 
cents; “NATO—Its Development and Sig 
nificance,” 30 cents; “Atlantic Alliance—a 
Picture Story,” free; “Europe Uniting” 
(1953), “Why We Serve in Europe” (1954), 
and “Pocket Guide to Germany” (1956), 
35 cents each. 

“European Governments and Politics,” 40 
cents, Oxford Book Company 

“Our Changing German Problem,” 
cents, Science Research Associates 
American Council on NATO: “NATO 
Shield of Freedom,” “North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Official Handbook,” 
“The Spirit of the Atlantic Alliance.” All 
free. 

(f) Information offices of the embassies 
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IV. 


V. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) “Our 
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Western Hemisphere 


Foreign Policy Association Headline Se- 
ries: “Canada: a Great Small Power,” 
“Mexico: Land of Great Experiments” 
(1952), “The U. S. and Latin America” 
(1953). $5 cents each. 

Pan American Union (Organization of 
American States): “OAS Handbook,” 25 
cents; “Report on the Activities of the 
OAS,” “Introduction to the 
Iwenty Latin American Nations Members 
of the OAS” (two pages on each), 10 cents; 
“American Nation Series,” 
and many other materials 
“Canada—Land of Hope,” 40 cents, Ca 
nadian Chamber of Commerce 

from Sea to Sea,” 
of Canada and Trade Commissioner. 
Neighbors in the Americas,” 
cents, Oxford Book Company 


50 cents; 


10 cents each; 


“Canada free, Consul 


40 


(f) Packet of materials on Canada, free from 


(g) 


the Canadian Government Travel Bureau. 
United States Government Publications: 
“Our Southern Partners: the Story of Our 
Latin American Relations” (1954), 25 
cents; “Organization of American States,” 
15 cents, 


Soviet Union and Its Satellites 


(a) 


Foreign Policy Association Headline Se- 
ries: “Russia after Stalin,” “New Era in 
Eastern Europe,” “Great Decisions—1958.” 
$5 cents each. 


(b) “Soviet Union: the Land and Its People,” 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Democracy, Capitalism, and Their Com 
petitors,” 40 each, Oxford Book 
Company. 

“The Isms and You,” 45 cents, National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

United States Government 
“Primer on Communism,” 55 
munism in the U.S.S.R.,” 
Your Communist Enemy,” 
Soviet Challenge,” 15 cents; “Communism 
in Action,” 45 cents; “The Ideological 
Fallacies of Communism,” 15 cents 
“How You Can Teach about Commun 


cents 


Publications: 
cents; “Com 
10 cents; “Know 
10 cents; “The 


_ “SS 


each. Anti-Defamation League. 


rimer on Communism,” 25 cents 


(f) “Soviet Union Since Stalin” (Current His- 


(gz) 


(h) “Russia and America 


tory for Jan., 1956), 50 cents. 

“American Policy and the Soviet Chal- 
and “What You Should Know 
About Communism,” 40 cents each, Sci 
ence Research 


lenge” 


Associates 

Dangers and Pros- 
pects,” 50 cents, New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc 
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VI. U.S. and World Trade 


(a) 


(b) 


‘IL. 
(a) 


(b) 


“Strength at Home,” “U.S. in World 
Trade,” free (in favor of tariffs), Ameri- 
can Tariff League. 

“The Wage Earner and Foreign Trade” 
and other pamphlets, free (in favor of 
tariffs), Committee of Industry, Agricul- 
ture, and Labor on Import-Export Policy. 
“Our Foreign Economic Policy” and other 
pamphlets, free (in favor of reciprocal 
trade agreements), Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy. 

“U.S. and Foreign Economic Coopera- 
tion,” 50 cents, Church Peace Union. 
“Our Stake in World Trade,” and “Great 
Decisions—1958,"" 35 cents each, Foreign 
Policy Association Headline Series 
“What Foreign Trade Means to You” 
(1946) and “Trade, Not Aid,” 25 cents 
each, Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
“Our Stake in Foreign Trade,” 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
“The Citizen and International Trade,” 
“Trade and Aid,” 15 cents each, League of 
Women Voters, 

“Together We Are Strong—U.S. Stake in 
World Trade,” 20 cents, United States 
Government Publications, 


free, 


United Nations 


“The United Nations Story,” 40 cents, 
Oxford Book Company 


“The United Nations—Ten Years of 
Achievement,” and “A UN Peace Force,” 
25 cents each, Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
“The United Nations and How It Works,” 
35 cents, New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc. 

United States Government Publications: 
“United Nations—Meeting Place of 81 
Countries,” 10 cents; “You and the United 
Nations” (twenty-five questions answered 
by Henry Cabot Lodge), 15 cents; “UN: 
An Appraisal,” 15 cents; “Soviet Chal- 
lenge and the UN,” 15 cents. 

“What's the UN to Us?” 10 cents, Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund. 

“United Nations—Action for Peace,” 35 
cents, and other materials from the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations 
“How People Work Together” (about the 
specialized agencies), 75 cents, and other 
materials from International Publications, 
Inc. 

“UNESCO-—in Brief,” 25 cents; “When 
the Mountains Move” (technical assistance 
in Latin America), 75 cents; “The Build- 
ers and the Books” (technical assistance in 
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the Middle East), 75 cents; and many 
others. UNESCO Publications Center. 
“Issues Before the General Assembly,” 
usually the September number of Jnter- 
national Conciliation, 25, cents, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
“Pocket Reference on the United Na- 
tions,” $1.00 for 25 copies, League of 
Women Voters. 

Materials on Human Rights Day, free 
from the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

“The UN: New Perspectives,” 15 
Church Peace Union. 

“UN—What It Is and What It Does” and 
other leaflets on the specialized agencies, 
5 cents each; “International Cooperation 


cents, 
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in Technical Assistance,” 15 cents; “The 
UN: What You Should Know about It,” 
25 cents; and many other materials from 
the Department of Public Information, 
United Nations. 

“I Saw Technical Assistance Change 
Lives,” 50 cents; “Basic Facts about the 
UN,” 15, cents; “New Atomic Age and the 
Role of the UN,” 25 cents; and many 
other pamphlets available from the Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press. 

Foreign Policy Association Headline Se- 
ries: “The New United Nations,” “The 
U. S. and the UN” (1954), “The UN and 
How It Works” (1951), “Great Decisions— 
1958.” 35 cents each. 


PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESSES 


American Association for the United Nations, 345 
East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

American Council on NATO, 22 East 67th St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

American Tariff League, 19 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 

Anti-Defamation League, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 530 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Montreal 1, Quebec. 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
United Nations Plaza, 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

Church Peace Union, 170 East 64th St., New York 
21, N.Y. 

Civic Education Service, 1733 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Columbia University Press, 2g60 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Committee for a National Trade Policy, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor 
on Import-Export Policy, 815 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Consul of Canada and Trade Commissioner, 215 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 

Current History, 108 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y. 

Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York, 
N.Y. 

International Publications, Inc., 801 Third Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

League of Women Voters, 1026 Seventeenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


McKinley Publishing Co., 809 North 
Philadelphia go, Pa. 

National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Newsweek, Newsweek Bldg., Broadway and 42d 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

Pan American 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

Public Affairs Press, 419 Jersey Ave., S.E., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. 

Scholastic Magazine, 53 West 42d St., New York, 
N.Y. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Service Center for Teachers of History, 400 A St., 
S.E., Washington 3, D.C 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

UNESCO Publications Center, 80: Third Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

United Nations, New York, N.Y 

United States Chamber of Commerce, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

United States Committee for UN 
Twenty-first St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

United States Government Publications, Super 


igth St. 


Union, Publications Division, 


Day, 8:6 


intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, 

United States Department of State, Washington 25 
United States Office of Education, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25. 





The Field of Electronics 


By AGNES W. MITCHELL 


WE 


era—the magic age of electronics—with a 


ARE ENTERING the portals of a new 


promise of changes which surpass the limits 
of imagination. 

Who 
years ago that the driver of a moving vehicle 


would have believed a few short 
could communicate with his headquarters, 
as is done today? Innovations such as color 
television and electronic heating and cook- 
ery are materializing. Garage doors close 
automatically after the car is driven out. 
Closed-circuit television systems permit the 
oversight of children playing about the 
house and can be used to supervise high- 
school study halls by the principal in his 
ofhce. This eliminates the need for study- 
hall teachers. 

Phe first industrial revolution in the early 
1800's replaced human and animal muscle 
power with machines; but today electronic 
devices enable master machines with sensing 


and feed-back controls to handle functions 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We are in the midst of electronic de- 
velopment that will change many tra- 
ditional notions of analysis, computa- 
tion, communication, and production. 
To be sure, inherent values of moral 
and ethical conduct basic to democracy 
are not subject to change. In education, 
the implications for better teaching, 
guidance, and administration in elec- 
tronic aids demand an attitude of open- 
mindedness. These are not spelled out 
in this article but they lurk between 
the lines in almost every paragraph. 
the fantasti 
achievements in electronics are detailed 


Some of and intriguing 
here. Where future developments in 
electronics will take us can 
guessed, The writer is a resident of 
Washington, D.C., and has a Ph.D. in 
economics from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


only be 





formerly performed exclusively by human 
operatives. 

Goods and services not previously avail- 
able are made possible by the use of auto- 
matic processes, and whole new industries 
are arising. For instance, polye thylene, com- 
monplace in household squeeze-bottle pack- 
aging, is dependent almost entirely upon 
automatic processes. Because of the preci- 
sion of timing and the extremely high pres 
sures necessary in its manufacture, it cannot 
otherwise be produced. 

Not only are new items appearing, but 
the production of the more customary goods 
and services which are a part of our Ameri- 
can heritage is greatly improved and expe 
dited by the new processes. In the financial 


world, banks can achieve quicker posting, 


and trial balances are simplified by elec 
tronic equipment. Bookkeeping and sorting 
machines manipulate checks numbered with 
magnetic ink. 

Ihe electronic control of airplane and 
other travel reservations also results in more 
expeditious service. Offices and manufa 
turing plants increase their output when 
computers and other types of industrial con 
trol equipment are introduced. 

The 


effort to lower operating expenses is instal- 


United States Government in its 
ling these mechanisms in many of its agen 
cies. The Army uses electronic devices in 
compiling its vast personnel records. Re- 
ports which formerly took thirty to sixty 
days to complete now are done in five to 
eight days. The drudgery and expense ol 
the world’s largest bookkeeping operation, 
that of compiling the records of the Social 
Security Administration, covering 120 mil- 
lion Americans, are being reduced and the 
payrolls trimmed by electronic installations. 
Retirement 
workers can now be computed every minute. 


benefits for one hundred 
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The Veterans Administration has electronic 
tabulating machines to compute the insur- 
ance premiums of G.I. policyholders. In 
the Treasury Department, 300 workers do 
the work formerly done by 750 in han- 
dling the one million checks which Uncle 
Sam writes daily. The Post Office has high- 
speed cancellation machines and giant mul- 
timillion dollar sorting machines which rec- 
ognize typewritten and printed words, and 
the Internal Revenue Service uses similar 
equipment in tax return processing. The 
Weather Bureau has improved its forecast- 
ing services as a result of the rapid mechani- 
cal calculations of high-speed computers. 
Besides industrial control are other de- 
velopments facsimile, whereby 
images and printed matter can be sent 
through space in the form of dots and 


such as 


dashes, This instantaneous communication 
between distant places is used, for example, 
by brokerage houses and news distributors. 
Then there is a medical aspect, as, for in- 
stance, diathermy, which heals damaged 
tissues in the human body far beneath the 
skin. 

All of these wonders have been made pos- 
sible in part by the use of the vacuum or 
gaseous electron tube or the more recently 
developed transistor. This electronic mag- 
netic radiation field also includes such de- 
vices as radar, x-rays, guided missile con- 
trols, photoelectric controls, and cathode- 
ray tubes. Then there are the acoustical 
appliances, radio-carbon clocks which de- 
termine the age of fossils and artifacts, de- 
vices to detect speeders on the highway, and 
on and on—the list grows interminably. The 
tale of Aladdin with his lamp and jinn falls 
flat by comparison. 

While the of electronic 
mechanisms into a company may cause em- 


introduction 


ployee displacement and some individuals 
may be adversely affected, on the whole the 
problem is more likely to be one of the 
redistribution of workers. The expansion of 
traditional business and manufacturing and 
the emergence of hundreds of new compan- 
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ies which compose the electronics industry 
actually call for increased personnel to man 
the workplace. 

The aristocrats in this young industry are 
the electronic scientists who engage in re- 
search and development to find new appli- 
cations of electronic theory and the engi- 
neers who devise the means to apply the 
new ideas. Those with college degrees in 
this scientific area are in short supply, as 
are the technicians and all types of skilled 
workers, as well as the teachers to train 
them. 

Other types of work also call for trained 
workers, such as styling and designing jobs 
for those with artistic ability, Such workers 
need training in electronic theory in order 
to design sturdy equipment, simple in line, 
but suited to the purpose. The sale, devel- 
opment, and manufacturing of all types of 
electronic equipment offer many opportunt- 
ties. 

It may well be that a shortage of workers 
will develop to hamper production in the 
next decade. With 4,000,000 babies born 
annually in the United States and an an- 
ticipated population of 210,000,000 by 1975, 
all available workers together with all the 
assistance in increased industrial production 
which electronics can offer, will be needed 
to meet the burgeoning demand for goods 
and services. 

A new type of skilled worker has recently 
appeared on the industrial horizon—the 
electronic technician. He diagnoses trouble 
in a piece of electronic equipment, con- 
ducts tests to verify his findings, and makes 
the necessary repairs. A survey of this oc- 
cupation indicates that the typical elec- 
tronic technician showed an aptitude for 


math and physica! science courses in high 


school and often operated an amateur ham 
radio station as a hobby. He had two years 
of training in a technical school or he spe 
cialized in electronics in the armed forces, 
entered the occupation at about twenty 
three years of age, and now, at thirty-three, 
is married and has dependents. 
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The largest number of electronic techni- 
cians are radio or television repairmen in 
homes and shops; but the highest paid and 
the most skilled workers are found in large 
city broadcasting stations, where they op- 
erate and service the equipment. Many are 
employed by manufacturers of radio, tele- 
vision, or other electronic equipment, and 
in aircraft production, where they install, 
inspect, and test equipment. Some work in 
research laboratories, assisting electronic 
scientists and engineers by constructing 
equipment from diagrams or blueprints. 
Those known as customers’ men attend to 
the upkeep of electronic machines in offices 
and factories. Good working conditions and 
high pay prevail. 

Of the 170,000 or more electronic tech- 
nicians in the country, very few are women. 
Estimates range from 1,000 to 5,000. This 
small number may be caused by a lack of 
appropriate educational background—not 
physical requirements or employer dis- 
crimination. Comparatively few girls take 
math and science in high school. Since 
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women have natural mechanical 
ability as well as a high level of manual 
dexterity, and the work is not physically 
strenuous, it would seem that many more 
women should enter this occupation. To ac- 
complish this, a change in our cultural 
thinking may be necessary. 

Just imagine a woman technician having 
a session with a talking stamp-vending 
machine in a city post office which had 
clammed up and refused to say “thank you” 
to stamp purchasers. Her job would be to 
teach it manners. Or perhaps she may have 


many 


a culinary problem, such as an ice-cream 
machine which dished out vanilla flavor 
when it should have been dishing out choco- 
late ice cream. 

Amazing changes lie ahead for all of us. 
The unleashing of the mighty forces of elec- 
trons and atoms will bring far-reaching im- 
provements in living conditions, the elimi- 
nation of much routine repetitive work, 
freedom from monotony, more leisure for 
workers, and vastly increased economic 
strength for our beloved country. 


School-Community Relations 


The job of interpreting the schools is as much 
a responsibility of the teacher as is good teaching. 
While public relations start in the classroom, the 
school is a dead duck if they end there. Since it is 
a human characteristic to rely on the person one 
knows rather than on a stranger, it behooves teach- 
ers to have many community contacts outside the 
profession. He makes these contacts through partici- 
pation in civic activities. Working beside a me- 
chanic in a Community Chest project, discussing 
plans with a physician on a committee, singing 
alongside a business man at a club meeting or play- 
ing bridge with a city commissioner . . . the teacher 
is developing school-community relations. 

Such relations will be poor, however, if the 
teacher talks eternally about school or salaries, if 


he mistrusts others as “enemies of the public 
schools,” or if he looks for arguments. Relations 
will be good, if the teacher has a high regard for 
his profession, Respected as a co-worker, not a 
propagandist, he will find that people come to 
him with questions about school and rely on his 
answers. 

Good school-community relations rely on other 
public relations techniques: the school exhibit, open 
house, programs for the public (in school, at clubs 
or on radio or television), publications (including 
student newspapers and yearbooks), field trips into 
the community, use of community resources in the 
classroom, publicity. These are only a few of the 
many techniques proven successful in schools.— 
Georgia Education Journal. 





I Don’t Mistrust All Psychologists! 


By GERALD RAFTERY 


I HAVE WORKED OUT a simple test to de- 
cide whether a person is well versed in 
modern child psychology, Try it some time 
on anyone. Tell him the story (which hap- 
pens to be true) of the cops who picked up 
two kids late at night for breaking store 
windows. They lodged the two youngsters, 
whose combined ages didn’t take them out 
of the teen-age class, in the local juvenile 
shelter for the rest of the night. At least, 
they thought it was for the rest of the night; 
but the kids did so much damage to the 
shelter and its furnishings that they had to 
be returned to the reluctant arms of their 
unworried parents. 

If your sympathies are with the kids, you 
have a sound understanding of modern 
child psychology, and if you’re sorry for the 
cops you're obviously an old fogy. The 
youngsters, you can see, were too intelligent 
to place any faith in such outworn symbols 
of authority as the police; they have the 


psychologists and psychiatrists going for 
them. Today, when everyone has a smat- 


tering of ignorance about Freud, even the 
Westerns on TV explain that the bad guys 
aren't really bad at all, but just the products 
of an unhappy childhood. And these kids 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The author believes that, as he says, 
“platoons of school psychologists are 
not the complete answer to the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency.” This will 
be obvious to anyone who reads his col- 
orful comments. You may come to the 
conclusion that his viewpoint involves 
some exaggerations. Maybe so. The col- 
umns of CH are available to any psy- 
chologist who finds the context of the 
article controversial. The writer is a 
resident of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
is librarian of the Lafayette Schools 
there. 





meant to have a happy childhood if they 
had to break every window in town. 

If I seem to exaggerate, you must remem- 
ber that exaggeration is an essential part of 
modern child psychology. To the school 
psychologist, no boys are bad; they are just 
emotionally disturbed. And that seems to in- 
clude every kid who causes any kind of a 
disturbance. They are all sick, he says, 
whether basically they are bored, lazy, rest- 
less, or spoiled. He even includes that rather 
large group whose only ailment is that they 
would rather be crawling under a car than 
bending over a book. If all these different 
boys are sick, then their affliction must cer- 
tainly be catching, to judge by observation 
and statistics. I'll describe in a minute how 
the contagion spreads. 

But first I'd like to explain that I don’t 
distrust all child psychologists. Some of 
them are very good—I've been told; it’s just 
the ones I've met who seem to be a little 
bit wackier than their clients, Their chief 
trouble seems to be, if I may borrow one of 
their own phrases, an inability to adjust to 
reality; they have a fine stock of book- 
begotten theories, and they keep trying to 
pound the square pegs of reality into those 
round blanks in their minds produced by 
lack of experience with kids. 

They hold up before themselves a sort 
of ideal image of the maladjusted child; 
they see him as a sweet and sensitive per- 
sonality harried into neurotic violence by 
hard-hearted, heavy-handed teachers and 
parents. In general, this is a pretty hilarious 
hypothesis, and about as accurate as a pic- 
ture of a brutal zoo-keeper taking a vicious 
chomp at a cringing Bengal tiger. But then 
these psychologists never have the harried 
parents and teachers referred to them for 
treatment. 

In fact, as far as teachers are concerned, 
the school psychologists seem to avoid them 
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studiously, It seems to be contrary to their 
code to interview the instructors of a dis- 
turbed child; or maybe they take some sort 
of Delphic oath. And I have never heard 
of a successful and experienced classroom 
teacher becoming a school psychologist, even 
though some teaching experience would 
seem to be a necessary prerequisite to the 
work. In practice, these junior-grade head 
shrinkers seem to be mainly earnest and 
bookish theorists, with a scattering of glib 
phonies who see the job as one that carries 
with it a lot of leisure, no way of check- 
ing results, and an esoteric vocabulary of 
mouth-filling phrases with amusing con- 
versational possibilities. 

Some problem children are a product of 
overstrictness, but they are very few today 
compared with those long-ago days when 
our present crop of educational policy mak- 
ers were acquiring their classroom experi- 
ence, and when parents thought that their 
children should be struck regularly, the way 
Jimmy Hoffa feels about the trucking com- 
panies, 

In those long-gone days, a teacher used 
to carry his temper around like a loaded 
revolver, and his highest praise lay in not 
blowing his top—in not bouncing a tantrum 
off the back wall and in not shouting the 
roof down, As a result, his pupils walked 
softly like Swiss mountaineers in constant 
fear of an imminent avalanche. Some re- 
pressions and inhibitions were an inevitable 
by-product. It must have been nice! 

Today's schools are much different, and 
the word hasn't yet reached those hushed 
and sacrosanct chambers where the policy 
makers make policy, and hire psychologists 
who agree with them, and nurture their 
dusty ideas like plants on a sunny window 
sill. 

The psychologists’ basic difficulty lies in 
their custom of treating disturbed children 
as though they were intelligent and well- 
adjusted adults. Often the children are sim- 
ply bundles of appetites restrained by fewer 


and fewer elemental fears; and the psychol- 
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ogists work hard to remove as many of the 
fears as possible. 

They have another handicap—and one 
that they must be pretty happy about: they 
always meet their young customers one at a 
time. Any youngster is a pleasant and ap- 
pealing personality if you give him your 
full time and attention, and go out of your 
way to humor him. Establishing rapport is 
the technical jargon. 

A delinquent child is usually a performer 
for an audience—for his doting parents, his 
class or his gang, or just for the kids who 
hang around the candy store. Without an 
assemblage of his peers to admire and in- 
spire him, he’s likely to be a fairly calm in- 
dividual. A psychologist meeting a mixed- 
up kid alone in the placid atmosphere of 
a quiet office isn’t examining the problem 
at all. He’s about as close to reality as a 
naturalist examining a bug in a bottle—or 
maybe a butterfly on a pin. (No, I guess I'll 
stick with that “bug in a bottle.”) 

Once I overheard a veteran of many en- 
counters with the psychologists advising a 
beginner: “Look! All you gotta do is tell 
him you hate your old man. Then he'll talk 
nice to you and send you back to class.” 

A really disturbed youngster is usually in 
frequent open rebellion against authority. 
His classmates are at an age when they ad- 
mire such an attitude, so when we regularly 
return a defiant rebel to the classroom, we 
are setting up a neurotic as a model to be 
admired and, too often, imitated. 

In England the problem is handled more 
realistically. Every youngster in trouble gets 
a second chance; when it seems advisable, 
some get a third chance. Then the young 
transgressor is treated as a danger to the 
whole group, and is isolated or expelled. 

It seems to be solely an American theory 
that the one bad apple in the barrel can 
somehow be improved by contact with the 
others—at least on an emotional level. We 
are forced to keep the compulsively promis- 
cuous girl and the neurotically combative 


boy in school, although of course we can bat 
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a six-year-old kindergarten tot with chicken 
pox as a danger to his classmates. 

Probably the basic weakness of some psy- 
chologists is a touching belief that every 
delinquent can be cured—and usually by a 
liberal application of T.L.C. (Tender Lov- 
ing Care). This theory reflects a great deal 
of credit on their sympathies, and little on 
their common sense. 

A lot of juvenile delinquents do get cured, 
and an informal poll (of several dozen class- 
room teachers who heartily agree with me) 
reveals that this cure usually takes place un- 
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der conditions of stress. The kids are finally 
placed in just the situations that school psy- 
chologists advise against—situations where 
they have to meet standards and obey rules. 

Some of these cures take place in Marine 
boot camp, which is not widely recognized 
as a reservoir of Tender Loving Care. Other 
cures take place abruptly when the patient 
goes to work—for money—and discovers that 
T.L.C. is not held in high esteem as a sub- 
stitute for such direct statements as, “If you 
can't handle the job, we'll get someone who 
can.” 


The Peddler 


By Louis GINSBERG 


Paterson, New Jersey 


I once met a peddler, 


Selling some hearts: 


Little ones, big ones, 
Some like darts. 


Heaped there were thin ones 


That seemed to ail; 


Also some scarlet ones, 


And some quite pale. 


Others were tawdry, 


And others were fine. 


Then, sure enough, one there 


One was mine! 


“How much for that one? 


What is the price?” 


He mused ere he spoke, 
Till I asked him thrice. 


Then into his answer 


What meaning stole: 


“Well what 


Just your soul” 


I want is 


? 





—— Tricks of the Jrade —~< 


Edited by TED GORDON 


WE ACCEPTI!: We take an exercise re- 
quiring marks of punctuation. One pupil 
reads the sentence, inserting, as he reads, 
the proper marks, while the class watches 
closely. 

Then another pupil is asked: “Do you 
accept this or do you challenge?” If he ac- 
cepts a wrong answer, someone else may 
give the correct punctuation, but if he 
challenges he, of course, must be ready to 
give the correct punctuation. I’ve used this 
with with much 
tiveness.—Mrs. BLANCHE Scoccin, Evergreen 
High 


ninth graders effec- 


Junior-Senior School, Vancouver, 


Washington. 


AFFAIRS OF STATE: Most states have 
a Boys and Girls State for high-school stu- 
dents. Each high school sends a representa- 
tive to participate in a mock government. 
All participants should be required to re- 
port back to their fellow students and, if 
possible, work with the social studies de- 
partment in getting up a miniature Boys 
and Girls State in the high school. All stu- 
dents would benefit and next year’s rep- 
resentative would be better prepared.— 
WILLIAM Jr., Branford High 
School, Branford, Connecticut. 


FILENE, 


TIP TO NEW TEACHERS: Staying 
away from furniture helps to develop poise 
before a group and encourages alertness on 
the students’ 
part.—JOHN J]. HosMANEK, Assistant Princi- 
pal, South Side Junior High School, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. 


the teacher’s part— and on 


METER STICK: 
problems can get a real boost by the use of 


Solving percentage 
a meter stick. This is a natural to give the 
teacher a unit divided into 100 equal stocks. 
Suspend the meter stick by a string fastened 
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at each end of the meter stick. This forms 
three sides of the triangle--two sides being 
the string; and the base, or third side, be- 
ing the meter stick. Make another scale, say 
with 80 units, and place parallel to the 
meter stick. A string at the vertex, stretched 
from the vertex to the meter stick, gives 
corresponding points. Thus, if o corre- 
sponds to o, and 80 to 100; then 60 on the 
80 scale corresponds to 75, on the 100 scale 
because of similar triangles. The Direct-O- 
Percenter, a commercial device, uses the 


same principle on a reduced scale for each 


student to manipulate at his own desk.— 
W1Lu1aM GLENN, Assistant Coordinator for 
Mathematics, Pasadena City Schools, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


EXPOSITORY SUBJECTS: For prac- 
tice in organizing ready-made ideas, I have 
a class make co-operatively about forty ex- 
pository subjects covering home, school, 
and jobs, such as “How to Clean a Garage,” 
“Problems of Baby-Sitting for the Rich,” 
“Filling the Supermarket’s Shelves,” “The 
Results of Book Fines in the Library.” We 
write the subjects on small slips and draw 
them out of a box, allow five minutes to 
make skeleton outlines by a plan (one of 
several presc ribed plans), and then give the 
speeches. The student sees how much organi- 
zation does to make the period fun.—E.iza- 
BETH Wi tuiAMs, Washington Park High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Epiror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to THE CLEARING HOUusE. 





Experiment in Health Education 


By FRANCIS E. MORHOUS 


Linton Hicu ScHoot has_ embarked 
upon a new health education program that 
combines the talents of physicians and 
teachers. Prior to the inception of this 
program in September, 1958, pupils had 
little interest in health classes, but with lec- 
tures coming from “the horse’s mouth,” the 
interest and enthusiasm have been readily 
apparent. “Does a 100-yard dash place a 
greater strain on the heart than a cross- 
country run?” “Is there a positive relation- 
ship between smoking and lung cancer?” 
Intelligent questions such as these challenge 
the doctors, who are most enthusiastic about 
the values of the program. One doctor ex- 
claimed at the end of his first lecture, “I 
don’t see how I can do it twice more this 
When reminded that teachers 
had five classes each day, he replied, “Your 


morning. 


teachers are underpaid!” 

Each doctor, a specialist in his field of 
practice, teaches for a half day, four times a 
year. One entire freshman class of 489 is 
reached through four ten-week terms, each 
of which includes instruction by doctors and 
follow-up lessons with regular health teach- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Linton High School is the newest 
secondary school in Schenectady, New 
York. It was named after a former su- 
perintendent of schools there. With a 
splendid educational plant and fine 
equipment, Linton has undertaken 
some imagrnative experimentation in 
secondary-school curriculum. This de- 
scription of an innovation in health 
education is only one part of the 
school’s effort to improve. The author, 
who is the Linton princtpal, says that 
the program described here has ex- 
ceeded the expectations of those who 
developed it. 





ers. On Mondays and Wednesdays a physi- 
cian teaches three classes numbering up to 
sixty in each. During the remainder of 
the week, one period daily, the classes are 
broken down into smaller groups for follow- 
up instruction by the regular health teach- 
ers. 

In all, each student has eleven periods 
of instruction by doctors and thirty-nine 
periods of classwork with his regular health 
teacher. 

The pilot study had its origins in dis- 
cussions with Dr, Joseph A. DiBlase prior to 
the opening of school in September, 1958, 
and Dr. DiBlase served as co-ordinator of 
the program during the school year. Each of 
the physicians contributed his teaching 
time, scheduling his other professional com- 
mitments outside of time reserved for the 
program of teaching. The doctors take their 
teaching duties very seriously and the pupils 
love the program. Physicians taking part in 
each of the four terms were Dr. Stewart 
Wagoner, whose subject was infectious dis- 
eases; Dr. DiBlase, cardiology; Dr. Harrison 
Karp, eye, ear, nose, and throat; Dr. Wil- 
liam Jameson, problems of adolescents; Dr. 
Myron Weaver, nutrition; Dr. Joseph Di- 
Nardo, dental hygiene; Dr. Ralph Isabella, 
alcohol and narcotics; Dr. Eugene Drago, 
tobacco,and lung cancer; Dr. Roland Faulk- 
ner, medical law, poisons, and ethics; Dr. 
Joseph Cirincione, dermatology; and Dr. 
Isaac Shapiro, mental hygiene. Several of 
the doctors have experience in teaching 
interns and nurses at local hospitals and at 
the Albany Medical College. One is a 
former county coroner, another is a former 
dean of a medical college. They find the 
interest and responsiveness of our high- 
school students gratifying. 

In our attempt to evaluate the program, 
we note an improved attitude on the part of 
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students, and their interest and enthusiasm 
may effect an increase in knowledge ac- 
quired, Tests were given to the doctor 
taught group of 489 freshmen who took the 
their 


course and scores were as follows: 


Grade Per 


20.8 


cent 
23.8 


Q » 
I ) 


9.0 

Ihe same tests were given to an equal 
number of juniors and seniors who had 
taken health old 
plan. Many of these more mature students 


instruction under the 
had taken biology, a subject which includes 


some health instruction. Despite this ad- 
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vantage, our doctor-taught classes achieved 
higher grades on these tests. The scores for 
the juniors and seniors who had been taught 


under the old plan were: 


Grade 


These doctor teachers, men already dedi- 
cated to a life of service, teach our students 
voluntarily and without pay. The striking 
improvement in understanding oi basic 
health principles among so many young 
people has been the satisfying reward for 
their efforts. 


Send It to the Clinic 


By Acrrep K. JONEs 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Taking a cue from “what do doctors do,” Harry 
E. Wood High School set up a problem clinic with 
the improvement of classroom instruction in mind 
Ihe personnel of the clinic was composed of master 
teachers selected from the staff so that each de 
partment was represented 

As the 


creased as publicity was organized through an after 


clinic began its activity, interest in- 


noon tea, given for the teachers new to the staff 


Fach of these neophytes was asked to write his most 
dificult problem on a form provided and submit 
chose 


it, signed or not as he The purpose of the 


clinic was outlined as follows 

“The Problem Clinic is set up for the purpose of 
helping improve the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion. It proposes to reach beyond the possibilities 


of the buddy-teacher 


plan. It will deal exclusively with problems of in- 


consultant services and the 


struction, not equipment attendance, or organiza- 


tion. Any teacher in the school is eligible to pre 


sent to this committee any problem re!> ed to in 


struction. The committee is especially interested in 
helping the teachers with limited experience 
“The 


problem and _ seck 


Problem Clinic proposes to cons ier each 


suggestions for remedies. It is 


hoped that in such a group of persons with diversi 
fied teaching experience, solution to problems will 
be found and shared with others. The committee 
seek 


solving problems whenever it feels this is advisable 


will the co-operation of other teachers in 


The committee also invites any teacher to submit 
a problem whenever he wishes. Its total activity is 
co-operative. 

“Great care will be taken to see that no teacher 
is embarrassed.” 

The request for problems to be considered was 
encouraging, and teachers began to use the clinic 
Many of their requests fell into definite categories 
and were answered in the course of four bulletins 
produced by the clinic over the first year 

Well into its third year of operation, the Prob 
lem Clinic is realizing the goals it set out to reach: 

1. It breaks down personal barriers between th 
supervisor and the supervised 

2. It avoids embarrassing circumstances and even 
provides for anonymity. 

g. It utilizes the best sources of information 
j- It is a voluntary self-improvement program 
a hits hard at difficulties as 


seeks out and 


soon as they arise 
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By JAMES H. 


NOT ALL GIFTED CHILDREN are able to ex- 
ercise their gifts. Not only do many of them 
find it impossible to go on to a college edu- 
cation for a great number of reasons, but 
some of them also, through emotional, phys- 
ical, or mental disorders during their sec- 
ondary-school training, do not even then 
achieve their potential. They have the gilts 
as shown through tests, but they are unable 
or at all. The 
following paper deals with the experiences 


to exercise them effectively 


which I had for two years in teaching such 
gifted children who were for the time being 
unable to produce, either at school or at 
home, on the potential level which they 
should have been able to reach, (For per- 
sonal and obvious reasons, the name of the 
school here used, as well as the name of the 
pupil, is changed.) 

The “Blue Hill School,” as we shall call 
it, started as a school for remedial reading. 
It was held in the home of the reading ther- 
apist, who was director and head of the 


school. At the start, classes were usually only 


in reading techniques, with an almost tu- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Although this article is longer than 
those ordinarily published by The 
Clearing House, we believe it worth 
while to print it substantially as sub- 
mitted. Why? Because of the time it 
takes to tell the “Blue Hill’ story and 
the author’s experience with “under- 
functioning” gifted pupils. Little re- 
search exploration has been made of 
the difficulty some gifted children have 
in learning. That ts what underfunc- 
tioning refers to. And the writer has 
based his manuscript on his two years’ 
work at the school he calis “Blue Hill.” 
He is presently principal of the junior 
high school of the Latin School of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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torial method prevailing. For a time, the 
the Blue Hill 
School after their regular day had ended or 


children would come to 
on Saturdays or even Sundays or holidays, 
for the use of the reading machines for 
greater This 


method, however, was soon seen to be in 


reading ease and facility. 
adequate, since there was little, if any, sup- 
port for the pupil after he returned to his 
usual school. His regular classroom teachers, 
either unable or unwilling to make the con- 
nection between performance and the forces 
with which any child constantly has to cope, 
did not understand. The fact that the pupil 
could not keep up with the classwork was 
proof often to some of his teachers that he 
would not keep up his work to the level 
where his classmates were working. The 
therapy was often thus not used effectively. 


Blue Hill School 


classes of its own, where these pupils could 


then decided to start 
get not only the reading therapy so desper 
ately needed but also the support through 
small classes, sympathetic teachers, constant 
supervision, and testing which would be 
to take 
their places in society as they should. At 


their salvation, if ever they were 
first, the classes were conducted on a tu 
torial basis, with one pupil to one teacher, 
Soon, however, it was found that pupils, like 
misery, loved company, that they could 
often function better in a group of thei 
peers. The classroom situation was intro 
duced, but always with the safeguards as to 
size and grouping according to the degree 
of progress. This method proved to be a 
brilliant success, with the pupils flourishing. 
Blue 
Hill were able either to be returned to their 


Most of them after a year or two at 
former schools at an advanced grade or to 
enter schools comparable to those which 
they had left. 


Needless to say, there was a waiting list 
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for places. The Blue Hill School was at last 
able to expand out of the home of the direc- 
tor into a New England boarding school 
where, with a round-the-clock program, the 
child is able to be sustained and supported 
not only in his school experience but also 
within the framework of his total life. The 
forces which might otherwise have tended 
to disrupt his learning—the home, class- 
mates with higher skills, and so on—were 


kept to a minimum. His advancement could 


be complete, and at a rate which he himself 
would find comfortable and efficient. Dur- 
ing the two years when I was with the 
school, my skill at teaching rose to heights 
of which I never thought myself capable. 
By a gifted child, the Blue Hill School 
set a standard of an I.Q. of at least 125. 
In arriving at this arbitrary figure, we took 
no thought of the place the child would oc- 
cupy in the normal school pattern. Such a 
child might be thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, with a reading ability, and thus a ca- 
pacity in all his work, of a ten or eleven year 
old. Sometimes there was even a greater dis- 
parity between age and performance. The 
determining factor was not where he should 
be for his age group in the formal education 
norms, but where he was at the moment of 
testing. It was the business of the school 
to take him where he was and to help him 
to advance as rapidly as possible into the 
class where through some fault or lack— 
emotional, social, or pedagogical—he could 
not now capably adjust himself. 
The term “underfunctioning” was used 
at the Blue Hill School to describe that 
child who was incapable of continuing at 
his norm, This incapacity did not spring 
from either mental inability or from “lazi- 
ness” (that convenient word for teachers, 
which does not actually mean anything at 
all). Rather the pupil was unable or unwill- 
ing to function, whatever his high I1.Q., be- 
cause of emotional factors—broken homes, 
“smother” 
rarely, because of some physical defect. The 
Blue Hill School set out to correct or to 


love, inferiority complexes—or, 
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modify or to bring the child to some aware- 
ness of these forces impinging upen him. He 
was, in a word, brought to see what he was 
up against in a realistic situation, 

In this stimulating process, my part was 
to teach Latin and French, the actual read- 
ing therapy being in the hands of specialists. 
Since, however, the Blue Hill School was 
interested in the total child and his develop- 
ment, even teaching the subjects which I 
did, I found myself involved in the total 
process. 

Most of the pupils of the Blue Hill School 
had failed not once, but sometimes twice, 
the subjects which I taught. There was 
mighty pressure on them to hate the sub- 
jects in the studying of which they had 
been made to suffer so much loss of confi- 
dence. It might also be said that in the best 
of circumstances, Latin does not enjoy too 
great favor among either students or their 
parents. In teaching French, the many com- 
mercial language houses, with their Madi- 
son Avenue approach, have made that lan- 
guage appear to be so simple that a matter 
of minutes spent in its study will give a 
lasting grasp of it. 

The secret, if there is any success in this 
type of teaching—and this may be assumed 
—lies in two factors. The first is the moti- 
vation of the pupil and the second is the 
teacher's personal interest in the subject and 
his total knowledge of it. It is not that 
there can never be any teaching without 
these two components. One without the 
other is a'most always impossible likewise. 
They are so intertwined as to make it almost 
academic to discuss whether teachers are 
“born” or “made.” When these two com- 
ponents are absent, we at once sense their 
absence, 

The pupils in the Blue Hill School had 
worked without any motivation, as far as 
was evident. It might be better to say that 
they worked without any motivation suf- 
ficient to bring them to their goals in the 
school from which they had come. Their 
“giftedness” was totally wasted. Praise and 
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punishment were alike indifferent matters 
to them. The approbation or disapproval 
of their fellows had long since lost any 
meaning or value. In other words, the 
teacher at the Blue Hill School had the op- 
portunity, the challenge, of starting at the 
beginning. He had also, obviously, the pit- 
falls of failure too, and a failure which this 
time might be almost too acute to rectify in 
the secondary school situation. 

Of the many pupils taught there, whose 
histories of triumph and failure would be 
valuable from many angles, let us concen- 
trate upon one, a fairly representative boy. 
We shall call the boy Bill. His schooling 
had been in one of the exclusive schools of 
New England, where for three or four 
years he had been passed from grade to 
grade more on the sufferance of his teachers 
than on his ability to produce. His father 
and mother were happily married (some- 
what of a rarity among the Blue Hill School 
pupils) and were also deeply religious, as 
was Bill. There were other younger chil- 
dren, whose claims on the parents had pos- 
sibly fostered that defeatist attitude which 
was the most outstanding pose that Bill 
affected. The father was the head of the 
house at home, and in business ran suc- 
cessfully a large and important business con- 
cern. His life had been spent in getting to 
the top with maximum speed and minimum 
concern for the sensibilities of others. Os- 
tensibly, it was a happy home from which 
Bill came, a good school to which he had 
gone, and a happy, secure future toward 
which he traveled. The results of Bill's 
schooling would seem to point to a flaw 
somewhere in this utopia. 

With such a student, what could be the 
motivation? As all external motivation was 
incapable either of encouraging him or de- 
feating him, there had to be a deeper set 


of values. In other words, a motivation 


must be found based almost solely upon 
personal relations. Although this method 
may be filled with danger for both student 
and teacher, there was at the moment no 
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other way possible in which to proceed. 
What motivation is and how it is brought to 
operate, is not itself completely diagramed 
and understood. 

Good motivation springs not from fear 
of punishment or desire for praise. Rather 
its start is from the satisfying experiences 
which follow it, from the motive within the 
act itself. It must be internal rather than 
external, whatever the I.Q. rating is. There 
must, however, be some sort of motivation. 
There is no learning without it. In Bill's 
case, it was only after the Latin course was 
itself finished that it was possible to know 
that he had found motivation for the course 
itself but also, more importantly, that a 
pattern had been set which the boy might 
be able to follow with other teachers in 
other subjects. 

The first step with any teacher with any 
pupil is to get to know the pupil, not merely 
through that dossier which follows all stu- 
dents everywhere, and grows and grows. This 
is the easier method, but in some ways it is 
a second-rate method, a way of appearances, 
even in the tests which the student himself 
writes. What is the daily life of the pupil? 
How does he act within himself? How may 
we finally get some glimmer of the relation- 
ship between the known and the unknown 
within the boy? Is this not best found in 
direct observation of the pupil himself? 
Material may be found, by the alert teacher, 
which may be used against the background 
of the files in order that a valid analysis may 
be made of the pupil. Any motive, even the 
one which the teacher had finally chosen, 
provided that it increased the efficiency of 
learning, could be made to work for a 
greater degree of acceptance and even of 
permanence for any child. 

Once I had got a key to my pupil, through 
personal observation and reading of the 
files, I found confirmed what I had strongly 
suspected—that there was a decided need for 


* See Thelma G. Alper, “Task-orientation and Ego- 
orientation as Factors in Reminiscence,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XXXVIII (1948), 224-238 
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achievement with him. He needed to face 
his “giftedness” and to use if for the gift 
that it was. He had to accept the fact of 
its reality. Although in oral statements, it 
was not always present, in interpretation of 
Bill that 
need for achievement must be gratified as it 


events about him showed this 
never possibly had been done before.*? He 
fairly cried for success. 

The first step was one of mutual rec- 
ognition, of mutual acceptance. This was 
not hard for the teacher. For Bill, however, 
it was difficult in that he had to accept a 
father-figure who had, in his mind, the ulti- 
mate power of life o1 death, success or fail- 
ure. To allay these fears and to try to appea 
in a less menacing light, the teacher did not 
at once begin with a study of the Latin 
noun or verb forms, nor even with Roman 
history, which might have proved a con- 
venient jumping-off place. Instead, in those 
first days, the teacher waited until after the 
talk and the sparring had lost their novelty 
and a vague sense of urgency, of this-not- 
being - the-sort-of-thing-that-one-does-in-a- 
classroom-with-a-teacher manifested itself in 
Bill. There was more of a need to achieve, 
to become secure than Bill had thought in 
learning Latin.’ This was the moment in 
which to start. 

In the year that followed, most of the 
time was taken up with clearing away the 
rubbish of other teachers rather than in 
teaching a first-year course in Latin. Miscon- 
ceptions as to meanings, as to importance 
of parts to whole, as to set in solving transla- 
tions,* especially as to motivations—working 
through these matters held the spotlight for 
most of the year. It was possible sometimes 
newer, better books on this whole 


McClelland, The Achievement 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 


*One of the 
matter is David C 
Motive (New York 
1953 

*See Arthur T. Jersild, “Emotional Development,” 
being Chapter 14 in Manual of Child Psychology, 
Leonard Carmichael, ed. (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1954) 

*H. Guetzkow, “An Analysis of the Operation of 
Set in Problem-Solving Behavior,” Journal of Gen 
eral Psychology, XLV (1951), 219-244. With hindsight 
this has proved interesting in what had been done 
or should have been done in Bill's case 
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to wonder what sort of teachers Bill had 
been with before his coming to the Blue 
Hill School, of the the 
teacher wondered himself whether Bill was 


For part time, 
getting a working knowledge of Latin or 
some sort of layman's approach to educa- 
tional psychology. The truth was, of course, 
that he was getting both, for under inde- 
pendent testing, if that may be accepted as a 
criterion for this case, Bill did very well in- 
deed in Latin. Through the help which the 
school was able to give him in other areas, 
he did well in all subjects tested. He had 
begun to allow himself to be taught, to ac- 
cept his gift. More importantly, he had be- 
gun to learn about himself, as well as Latin! 
Now how did this miracle come about? 
There is no pat answer. If there were such 
an answer, there would be fewer children 
doing poorly at their studies. There would 
also be fewer teachers who make both them 
selves and their children miserable in class. 
There would be more learning with fewer 
attempts to catalogue the phenomenon. 
However, if no pat answer, there are sev- 
eral guideposts which might serve to indi- 
cate the general landscape. In the first place, 
Bill and his teacher came to a rapproache- 
ment because they both could sense that 
people were concerned in that situation. It 
was not a question, au fond, of books, or of 
ideas, but of people, and with that saving 
humanity almost any chasm may be bridged. 
For Bill, this discovery meant that some of 
the “power” was withdrawn from the father- 
r" rightly 


student 


figure. oriented toward his 


teacher, could then use the 
energy which had been expended in pro- 
tecting himself from an imaginary enemy, 
toward something constructive and real.‘ 


For the teacher, this knowledge on the 


part of the student must be held in check 


so that it does not result in the swing of the 


*It might be appropriate here to mention another 
student who told me at the end of a year that he 
still disliked Latin—he said that he hated it!—but 
that he liked me as a teacher. The student did not 
realize his victory over himself or his growth towards 
maturity in that remark, nor the thinking which 
made the remark true for him 
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pendulum too far. There must not be the 
complete revolution from a partially awful 
—and I use that word in its original sense— 
fear to an equally destructive “debunking” 
of both the person and the office of the 
teacher. This may well be the natural tend- 
ency in such a child as Bill, but with a 
proper reserve and with understanding it 
can easily be kept to a minimum. The secret 
of enough familiarity, but not too much, 
lies in showing the pupil that the teacher, 
like every other human being, is a person, 
a unique creation, an individual, as such 
precious in the sight of God and man. 

One aid which in this process must not 
be overlooked is the teacher's estimate of 
himself as instructor as well as person, The 
adult, competent teacher does not seek com- 
pensation for his own ego, perhaps dam- 
aged, by forcing recognition of worth from 
those who are under him. The person with 
the largest store of knowledge is the man or 
woman who talks least about that fact. The 
childlike quality of the wise is proverbial. 
If a man is going to be a good teacher, he 
must know all about what he is teaching 
and yet without offense or patronage. Once 
Bill saw his teacher as a human being, he 
was prepared to accept the fact that here 
was knowledge of Latin. Since the teacher 
not only obviously knew Latin but appeared 
to get enjoyment from reading it, from 
knowing the grammatical forms, from try- 
ing to understand the sweep of Roman civil- 
ization, now knowing the teacher, Bill also 
wanted to share that enjoyment. He was 
curious. Now in addition to all the other 
forces urging him to learn, there was also 
curiosity. 

It might be a serious rejoinder to all that 
has been written here for someone to ask 
whether this was the end of the story for 
that year in terms of what Bill learned, Of 
course, there were the usual ups and downs, 
and much reinforcement was constantly nec- 
essary. At first, there was fear that the same 
level of reinforcement would be needed 
throughout the year. In the spring, during 
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the usual slump in classes, while some addi- 
tional help was needed, there was not so 
much overt and oral encouragement neces- 
sary. Perhaps the depth of possible help was 
felt so sufficiently that this was enough for 
Bill. 

It was constantly necessary with Bill to re- 
fuse to compare verbally with him the re- 
sults of his work of a day before or even of a 
week before. Operating on a trial-and-error 
basis, the teacher found this only after some 
time. When once discovered and changed, 
the work went better and faster. For all of 
that, once there was a backlog of success 
which it was possible to call up, past be- 
havior could, if wrong, become a source of 
laughter while, if correct, a further correc- 
tive and strength. 

Finally, it was necessary for Bill to see 
that he would never, with all his studies and 
questions and early risings, receive the high- 
est ratings for his work. There had been too 
much resistance, persisted in too long with 
too much energy, for him to combat com 
pletely his set and his patterns, without a 
deep psychiatry which neither the Blue Hill 


School nor the teacher could possibly con- 


duct without obvious reasons. Sometimes for 
some people, this is a harrowing experience. 
It was for Bill until he came to realize that 
true competition, best applied, has to do 
with internal, rather than external, condi 
tions. One tries to measure up to one’s own 
best standards, not the best standards of the 
other fellow. To gain knowledge of self, it 
is not necessary to study Latin or any other 
academic subject. This self-knowledge stems 
from experience, from living, if you will 
Sometimes not even years of physical living 
will bring this about. One teacher cannot, 
sill. 
All of us at the school had our part in his 


in all truth, claim too much share with 


triumph. All contributed to these results, 
through which, during the years, he might 
move nearer to that place which he should 
have been occupying, for his abilities and 
his age. Bill is now back in the school from 
which he came, apparently doing well 
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enough to keep up with the class where he 
started. More basically, he is also able to 
accept himself as he is, and as he will be- 
come. 


What has been outlined here is not too 
much different from what any teacher in 
any school knows that his job is. The glar- 
ing difference lies in that at Blue Hill 
School we took boys and girls who were ut- 
terly defeated for all their high I.Q.’s—as 
most pupils in most schools are not. In vari- 


ous ways we restored the confidence, cut 
away the false presuppositions, and were 
for their needs sympathetic and constructive 
listeners and guides. What more out of life 
could anyone in any profession ask? 

It is amazing time after time to find that 
the conclusions arrived at, almost alone, in 
the Blue Hill School were conclusions well 
known and accepted by testers and admin- 
istrators on learning and educational prac- 
tices in general. Statements on methods for 
efficient study are all now known to my 
teaching through actual observation. Com- 
ments on selection and training of teachers, 
on the personality of the teacher, on the ef- 
fect of his training on his class and his at- 
titudes are very much to the point. It is re- 
assuring to find that there is good, sound 
basis for the ideas, for the philosophy on 
which one has erected one’s own private mo- 
tivation.® 

All of us teachers constantly tell one an- 
other that ours is one of the most important 
professions in the world, and always has 
been. Each one of the more than a million 
American teachers thinks that this is so. It is 
needful that we tell not only one another, 
but that we actually believe this ourselves, 
and live in such a fashion, in and out of the 
classroom. Nothing could be more mysteri- 
ous, more wonderful than the manner in 
which, through us, a child grasps learning, 
finds meaning, and knows finally about him- 
self in relation to his universe—the one 
really fundamental problem of all life. It is 


*See Lee Cronbach, Educational Psychology (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1954). 
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to be feared that sometimes the mechanics, 
the disputes, the different approaches be- 
cloud and dim the vision of a vocation 
whose limits can never be completely seen. 

The fact that some gifted children have 
difficulty in learning is an area which, as far 
as I know, has not been adequately ex- 
plored. It would appear to be almost tacitly 
assumed that to be gifted means to be able 
to learn. This is obviously a falsehood. The 
gifted child has as many problems as the 
normal child, or more.’ Internal pressures, 
as far as he is aware of his abilities, as well 
as external pressures urge him to succeed. 
There may, in addition, also be a lack in 
the total picture of the child, where he feels 
inadequate. There are many factors all of 
which must be considered before any child, 
gifted or not, can function properly.’ The 
task of identifying gifted children and then 
of giving them every advantage has assumed 
proportions of a national pastime and none 
too soon. At the same time, the gifted child 
who is not able to function as highly as he 
should for whatever reason must also be 
sought out and aided, along the lines sug- 
gested at the Blue Hill School and else- 
where, not only for his own sake but also 
to provide additional reservoirs of national 
power. 

For the gifted child, aware of his power 
and yet not able to function, is a tragedy 
twice compounded. Left without attention, 
this type of pupil may be a total loss. While 
whole files of problems of the gifted child 
are now coming to light, perhaps the mer- 
ited problem of the “underfunctioning” 
gifted child will also in a similar fashion be 
aired and some acceptable solution offered. 
Such can hardly come too soon, or be pub- 
licized widely enough. 


*A classical study of this material is Leta A. 
Hollingworth, Gifted Children, Their Nature and 
Nurture (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926). 

* One factor in the total learning experience is, of 
course, the home. See “Family Zest for Learning,” 
Life, XLIV, No. 16 (April 21, 1958), 103 ff. for an 
account of one family’s support for the learning 
process. Some of the interests and experiences could 
be adapted for any family. 
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The Narrative Summary 


By Jack W. ENTIN 
Flushing, New York 


The daily written summary is a narrative account 
of the class discussion as participated in and re- 
corded by the individual students in each class. It 
is a subjective narrative, in which each student ex- 
presses his conception of the subject matter in rela- 
tion to the teacher's questions and the student ex- 
changes. 

The objectives are fourfold: (1) to train students 
to listen carefully and to record notes on the sig- 
nificant facts and concepts arrived at in the course 
of the discussion of the lesson; (2) to train the 
students in increasing their retention of the con- 
cepts and facts long enough to be able to utilize 
them in converting their ideas into coherent nar- 
ratives for the following day's review; (3) to test their 
understanding and skills in expression during the 
preliminary review prior to the new lesson by sub- 
jecting their accomplishments to the appraisal of 
the entire class; and (4) to offer the instructor a key 
to the success of the previous day's discussion and 
the acquired skill of the reader. A well-written sum- 
mary is always rewarded with genuine class ap- 
proval. Corrections and amendments are offered to 
those who require them. 

The entire procedure requires a maximum of five 
minutes unless the subject indicates need for re- 
teaching. Obviously, one cannot proceed to the next 
phase of the day’s lesson until corrections have been 
made. The technique is not a new one. It has been 
used in many variations by teachers everywhere. 

Observations by this instructor during the past 
years indicate that the students who are compelled 
to carry out this daily assignment have shown gen- 
eral improvement through practice. These summar- 
ies have served each student well in preparing and 


reviewing for examinations, in addition to increas- 
ing fluency in expression. This practice has also 
improved the skills of many in answering essay 
questions on examinations. 

Some afterthoughts in anticipation of readers’ 
questions relating to various little items that one 
cannot overlook: 

To compensate for the time required for this ad- 
ditional chore, the student is permitted to do the 
advance homework assignment from the textbook in 
outline, scratch notes, or essay form, as he wishes. 
When the unit plan of topical coverage is used in 
economics or history, assignments are not necessarily 
given every day. This leaves only the summary to be 
completed. 

For the teacher, the summary also provides con- 
tinuity in the progress of the daily discussions. Not 
every class progresses in the same degree because of 
individual or group differences which necessitate 
longer or shorter explanations, thereby giving the 
instructor a point at which continuation of the new 
day's lesson may begin. 

The class chairman starts each lesson by calling 
upon a summarist. On those occasions when other 
duties require the teacher's attention, the chairman 
proceeds while the instructor is momentarily busy 
There have been times during the reading of sum- 
maries when the instructor, while lending an ear in 
the proceedings, has had to interrupt with “Did I 
say that?” or “Didn't we agree that such was the 
case?” Such interruptions occur only when a mis- 
statement or misquotation is serious enough to halt 
proceedings momentarily. 

The merits of the narrative summary outweigh 
the disadvantages. 





RENE’S SCHOOLING 


By ROBERT 


I First Met Réné, the French youth from 
as he stood reading the 
that 


the village lycée, 
schools 


that 


government pronouncement 


would be closed for two weeks so 


everyone in the village could help with the 
communal harvest of grapes. The bulletin 
bore the stamp of the République Fran- 
caise, and it was plastered to the board in 
front of the mayor's office. The domain of 
chief magistrate effectively 


the village's 


separated the boys from the girls in their 


schooling, for to the right of the office was 
an entrance engraved “Garcons”; to the 
left was the entrance for girls. 

Réné and I talked together of secondary- 
school impressions as we joined the village 
baker, the pastor, the housewives, the teach- 
ers, and their pupils to gather the harvest 
in the rich fields beside the Loire River. 
Réné would prefer attending the lycée to 
staining his hands with grapes. He was 
fifteen years old and diligently preparing 
for entrance at the university. 

“The lycée is solely for those going on 
with university education,” Réné reminded 
me. “Education is a serious matter for us. 
Papa runs the local café, but I hear quite 
a bit about school at our dinner table. Re- 
cently it has been about the school reforms 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

On two occasions, the author lived 
for a while in France. The account of 
his latest visit is told here with par- 
ticular emphasis on his acquaintance 
with a French youth, Réné, with whom 
he worked in the grape harvest and 
talked about the lycée’s educational 
programs. This piece is sort of a folksy 
conversation on comparative education 
in France and America. The writer is 
professor of education, State University 
of Iowa, lowa City. 
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dreamed or initiated from Paris. Papa 
didn’t have much schooling, but he reads 
the papers and is opposed to the changes 
the legislators suggest; he is sold on our 
traditional education.” 

As we awaited the next cart to haul away 
our grapes I asked Réné how the village 
could afford to interrupt the serious edu- 
cation of its young citizens to harvest 
grapes. 

“Grapes are the village’s economy,” Réné 
explained. “We start school two weeks early 
to leave room for this vendange. Thus not 
a single day is missed. The government in 
Paris sets our scholastic schedule and it 
includes the ‘harvest holidays.’ 

“Napoleon started the centralized educa- 
tion, and perhaps we can blame him for 
our rigorous curriculum with emphasis on 
the the 


regulated from Paris, with no room for 


classics, with each hour of day 
football or a school paper, and no hollow 
desks to hold books overnight. As papa 
has reminded me so many times, the pur- 
pose of schooling at this level is to pro- 
vide a continued general education for 
further study and for developing further 
work skills.” 

I interrupted to inquire just how this 
was accomplished at the lycée, and Réné 
continued soberly, “In my present school- 
ing substantial emphasis is placed on devel- 
oping habits of critical thinking and effec- 
tive communication. As father says, the be- 
lief throughout France is tenacious that 
mental discipline and training-transfer are 
strongest in the traditional subjects and 
methods.” 

Briefly I told Réné of our American 
studies at the secondary level and how our 
junior high was intended to smooth the 
transition from grade school to upper sec- 


ondary years. He was quick to respond: 
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“Our own cycle d'orientation, labeled 
respectively the sixth, fifth, and fourth 
forms, provides us a three-year running 
start for the lycée or for other special 
schooling. I finished with my orientation 
last spring, and thanks to it I am supposed 
to have discovered my abilities and inter- 
ests, for I have explored a sizable range of 
school subjects. Although decisions were 
supposed to be self-directed, the real goals 
are established as they probably should be 
—by the teachers and by papa and maman. 
We are nothing but gars, or striplings, until 
we have been matured through military 
service. 

“This orientation phase of our secondary 
schooling is pretty uniform for all. The 
electives are similar to those in other schools 
across the country, and are directed from 
Paris. My choice was between French litera- 
ture courses, selected sciences, and a few 
artistic and technical offerings.” 

Evenings during the harvest Réné and I 
joined the villagers to process dry mash 
into crude wine for the village tables. The 
mash had emerged from the presses which 
had extracted the prime wine for the Paris 
market, and a huge vat had been wheeled 


to the village square for the evening's toil 


and celebration. Some hands manned the 
pump to run water into the vat; others 
kindled a fire the 
joined Réné and me to shovel the mash 


under boiler; others 
into the tank; and still others filled bottles 
from spigots at the base of the crude brew. 

It was by the glow of the fire and the 
sharp smell of the steaming mixture that 
Réné 
schooling. “We continue our educational 
round at the lycée,” he explained, “and it 
was relabeled the cycle de détermination. 


continued to educate me on his 


Parents and teachers had decided with me 
during orientation that I should prepare 
for the university, so I am undergoing the 
strongly traditional preparation, spending 
my time in Latin and in Greek, in modern 
literature, and in science.” 

I asked, as I 


“How about the others?” 
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turned from the fire to wipe my smarting 
eyes. 

“Ah, yes,” Réné sighed; “my classmates 
in the lower school—many of them are tak- 
ing trade or professional courses in nearby 
Blois. They are not at the lycée, but are 
preparing for careers in commerce or in 
dustry or agriculture at the collége tech- 
nique. This is the only government-spon- 
sored education tailored to the particular 
needs of the community—the tanneries and 
the machine works and the garden and 
wine products of outlying areas. The trade 
courses are geared to clerical and manual 
positions which students can enter directly 
or can carry along with their schoolwork.” 

Réné had exhausted his knowledge of 
what his peers were doing. After all, he was 
from a family which expected him to at 
tend the university, and part of the educa- 
tional process seemed deliberately to guard 
him against knowledge of what others’ 
schooling might be. Here were walls, like 
the ones erected between all French homes, 
to guard against snooping or suspicious 
neighbors. Indeed, I am quite sure that after 
my autumn acquaintance with Réné he 
knew more about education in the United 
States than he did 
France outside his own lycée. 


about education in 

I inquired about how his subject matter 
was put across at school. “Perhaps my last 
week's recitation will serve as an example of 
the method commonly utilized by profes- 
seurs at l’école,” he said, “I was deeply in- 
volved, so I cannot soon forget! I was called 
on for an explication, or interpretation, of 
one of Voltaire’s treatises on the metaphys- 
ics of Newton. I stood rigidly before the 
page 
Mérope. In this uncomfortable position | 


class and read a from Voltaire’s 
was thoroughly criticized both for my pro 
nunciation and for the rhythm of my read- 
ing. Then I took from my reading a single 
sentence at a time, dissecting it gram- 
matically, atomistically explaining its con- 
struction, then presenting the various ways 


in which words with several meanings might 
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be used. At several points I was interrupted 
to give details on Newton's life and to 
elaborate on historical events and persons 
incidentally referred to in Voltaire. At 
least once I was interrupted to elaborate on 
a reference to a mythological character. 

“Following this, and still on my feet, I 
had to tell clearly, intelligently, and in 
well-selected words the exact meaning of 
each paragraph on the page. In conclusion 
I had to demonstrate that I understood the 
special characteristics of Voltaire’s style, his 
sentence construction, and just what makes 
his writing distinguished.” 

Somehow I felt suddenly exhausted, and 
the fatigue was not in the arm muscles in- 
volved in shoveling the mash. Before I 
could catch my breath Réné went on to 
describe how this exercise in front of the 
class was designed to help him overcome 
his stage fright. “It is only a small sample 
of what we go through at the formidable 
bachot examination,” he explained. 

I did not need to prod him to continue 
speaking on this well-known educational 
hurdle. “Ah yes, the bachot!” he put aside 
his shovel to gesture. “Before entering the 
university we possess a degree, formally 
labeled the Bachelier és lettres. The work 
of the examination for this degree is stag- 
gering, and the discipline of the lycée is 
directed toward preparation for this gruel- 
ing endurance contest. 

“I can speak only from what I have heard 
other students say, and teachers threaten, 
but I am sure that one contributing factor 
to the terror of this hurdle is that there are 
no tests along the way or adequate samples 
of this pass-or-fail experience. Part of the 
test consists of long, written papers, and 


part is oral, before a board of learnéd and 


critical university professors from several 
provinces of the country. At this one point, 
the oral explication of last week would 
stand me in good stead. 

“If a single subject is failed, the entire 
examination is retaken or the degree will 
not be conferred. I should admit that the 
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bachot test may be taken in two sections so 
that after the first part an additional year 
may be spent in preparation for the ad- 
vanced and far more challenging portion.” 

My interruption at this point caused 
Réné to pick up his shovel. I reminded him 
that our American system of constant test- 
ing built a feeling of competition between 
students that is a sample of the competition 
offered by life beyond school. 

Réné was quick to remind me that com- 
petition is continuous in the French school, 
from the nursery on through the lycée. The 
best weekly recitation within class is re- 
warded with the croix d'honneur, and even 
in the fall of this year the competition was 
already keen if not violent for the year-end 
award for highest marks. 

Soon our harvest holiday drew to a close, 
and Réné returned to his books while I 
replaced my beret with an American fedora. 
Réné and I together had plucked and 
shoveled many grapes. Even more impor- 
tant, he left me with a new friendship and 
some genuine impressions, fresh from his 
own school days. 


Conclusions 


Often enough we have been reminded of 
the dangers of lifting school ideas from 
abroad to insert them, as is, into our own 
educational plan. So some compromises, in 
question form, are suggested from Réné’s 
abbreviated account of his own secondary 
education: 

(1) Are our children capable of making all 
the decisions we frequently encourage them 
to make on their own educational and voca- 
tional plans for the future? Shouldn’t papa 
and the pedagogue get into the act? 

(2) Could our children be given more 
confidence on their feet by standing more 
often before the class for thorough criticism 
from teacher and peers? As a realistic speci- 
men of life beyond school, would a sample 
of the boss’s lacing and a defense against 
his accusations be a healthy adjunct to class- 
room experiences? 





Reading a Play in Class 


By ROBERT SHOSTAK 


WITHOUT A DouBT, reading a play in class, 
as a part of the regular English course, in- 
evitably presents several irritating problems 
with which the instructor must cope. I first 
suspected this when, as a new teacher, I 
began my initial unit in drama. 

It was then that the specter of my student 
days in a high-school English class studying 
Macbeth came back to haunt me. I saw 
clearly, in that nightmare, the battered, 
brown-stained, intricately carved desks and 
chairs neatly arranged in regimental rows, 
while their not so regimented occupants 
squirmed in their seats as the teacher 
opened her text to Act I, scene 1, of what 
she announced to be the “immortal classic, 
Macbeth, written by [the no less immortal] 
William Shakespeare.” We all knew what 
was coming next and so we did the only 
thing a sensible human being could do in 
the circumstances: we hid ourselves from 
the hawklike gaze of our tormentor by an- 
gling behind the “kid” in front of us. But 
no matter how hard we tried, there was al- 
ways one witch chosen from the row near 
the window; a second from the last seat in 
the row, next to the blackboard; and a third 
from directly in front of the teacher's desk, 
in the middle row. On days when our in- 
structor felt more ambitious, we were less 
fortunate and the three witches met on the 
heath—in front of the entire class. 

Unfortunately, my first attempt as a 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Can students help the teacher teach? 
They most surely can help, especially 
when a pa is to be read in class on a 
“specially” constructed stage. It’s an 
amusing account, yet it rings true. The 
author ts a teacher of English, Peekskill 
(New York) High School. 





teacher to read a play in class was not much 
more successful, and my classes and I both 
suffered for a year before we came up with 
a solution that has partially solved the prob- 
lems originating with classroom reading of 
plays and has made a little more enjoyable 
the tasks of introducing theater to my stu- 
dents. 

A simple classroom stage was the solution 
to our difficulties. In the first place, the 
stage produced the proper atmosphere for 
play reading: it put the reader where he be- 
longs—on a stage, apart from his audience, 
creating a very small but important degree 
of aesthetic detachment. At the same time, 
it created an audience which could imagine 
itself in a real theater. But the final and 
most fortunate stroke of all was the destruc- 
tion of our formal desk situation, which left 
the classroom looking like a small model of 
a theater-in-the-round. 

Before my stage was constructed, I had 
nothing but the vaguest notion of how to 
go about it. However, my students soon 
solved this problem for me. One young lady 
offered us the use of two old wooden plat- 
forms, which were nothing more than sev- 
eral planks of the same length held together 
by 2 X 4’s nailed across the width of the 
platform, Then four low, extremely sturdy 
benches were brought up from the school’s 
boiler room, and we carefully placed the 
platforms across the benches, making cer- 
tain that the support of the benches was 
evenly distributed. Next, a notion came to 
me to use orange crates to create an authen- 
tic but undersized proscenium arch. The 
arch, we decided, was to be placed at the 
rear of the platform, giving the stage the 
appearance of an early Elizabethan model. 
Finally, one of the girls offered to sew a 
large curtain, which eventually transformed 
our narrow arch into a rather professional 
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looking framework for neophyte actors. 

The results of this joint effort were im- 
mediate. Before each class period began, I 
had great difficulty keeping the “hams” 
from jumping on the platform, as they tried 
frantically to gain the attention of their 
“fellow actors.” Yet, when the immediate 
novelty wore off and the business of study- 
ing a play was undertaken, results were of a 
more gratifying nature. 

Ihe stage served well as a strong motiva- 
tional device for both the performer and 
nonperformer: it offered some youngsters 
the opportunity to interpret character and 
improve their oral reading, and gave othe 
pupils a chance to be a real audience. At no 
time, however, did I attempt to produce an 
entire play or even a full act on this stage. 
But the class period does lend itself to tak- 
ing a short scene of particular dramatic 
worth and working it out in some detail. 

In the process of producing such scenes, 
we used a minimum amount of props, such 
as desks and chairs, which were already 
available; wooden swords, made from the 


Eliminate 


It is difficult for the American people to con- 
ceive of a school without an athletic program. This 
is primarily due to the fact that the American free 
enterprise system with its resulting competition 
seems to be closely related to the competitive as- 
pects of athletics—both high school and college. 
Athletic programs in most European countries are 
not part of the secondary school program. Athletics 
are engaged in outside of school hours and on a 
community basis rather than as being what many 
people in this country feel as officially a part of the 
school day. It is not impossible, therefore, to con- 
ceive of a secondary school without athletics. Grant 
ing that many of the important values which accrue 
from athletics would have to be obtained from 
other areas of endeavor, it still is possible to do 
just this. In addition to the substituting of other 
the the 


objections to such programs would be eliminated. 


activities for athletic program, many of 
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slats taken from one of our extra orange 
crates; and in one instance (when we de- 
cided to put everything we had into it) I 
borrowed an enormous pot from the cafe- 
teria in which to brew our own brand of 
witch’s stew. Another device which I found 
highly effective in this activity was the use 
of background music. Start with a darkened 
room, use music such as the “Cloudburst 
Movement” from Ferde Grofé’s Grand Can- 
yon Suite, and place three lively witches 
around a cafeteria soup pot blackened with 
crepe paper, and the chances that you will 
have an interested and receptive audience 
are greatly increased. 

But this is not all. I found that with my 
improvised platform stage I could also in- 
troduce, in realistic fashion, the teaching of 
simple stage directions. Also, the stage be- 
came an ideal place for students to sit and 
be recognized as they served in panel dis- 
cussions. And finally, it became the area for 
all of our speech work, giving each student 
an opportunity to feel how it is actually to 
get up in front of a group and speak. 


Athletes? 


Emphasis would be given to academic training. 
Communities would take more pride in the aca 
demic The school day 
would be devoted to a comprehensive program of 


without 


successes of the students. 


instruction the many interruptions at- 
tendant to participating in athletic competition. 
These interruptions, of course, not only interfere 
with the study of the athletes directly involved, but 
also with that of the student spectators who follow 
the sport. Money spent for athletic equipment 
could very well be budgeted for equipment which 
could be used to enhance the regular physical edu- 
cation program required of all pupils. Elimination 
of athletics the 


morale of the teaching staff and make the teaching 


would, in some cases, improve 
staff more willing to motivate students in academic 
areas.—CHARLES E. WALLACE, CHARLES SUTCLIFFE, 
and Mrs. Hecen Luxe in the California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 





Latin Is Alive at MS FHS 


By EDNA C. 


“LATIN LIVES ALL AROUND Us!” 

“I didn’t realize the extent of the influ- 
ence of Latin.” 

These are typical comments of the stu- 
dents at Maria Sanford Junior High School 
in Minneapolis as a result of our endeavor 
to make Latin come alive The program 
started the first day of school in September, 
1958, and continued throughout the school 
year, with the climax reached during Na- 
tional Latin Week, April 19-26, 1959. 

At the beginning of the school year we 
saw through visual means—derivative- and 
root-word posters, flannelgrams, oral re- 
ports, and skits—the large percentage of our 
vocabulary derived from Latin words. Then 
we broadened our scope to include the 
study of myths. Students realized terms used 
in today’s technological, scientific, legal, cul- 
tural, and business worlds grow out of the 
ancient world of culture and civilization. 
The students were amazed how and why 
Venus, Atlas, and Mercury still live today. 

Not only through audio-visual means but 


also in an oral manner did we try to make 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The author teaches Latin and Eng- 
lish at Maria Sanford Junior High 
School, Minneapolis, where she is chatr- 
man of the English and foreign lan- 
guage departments. In May, 1959, she 
and her Latin class were awarded first 
prize in Minnesota for their report of 
activities carried on during National 
Latin Week. One of the activities was 
a Latin-English newspaper titled the 
Mercury. /t looks to us that Miss Down- 
ing’s Latin is not only alive but very 
much the move. Why, the whole 
business was written up by feature 
writer Kleeman in the Minneapolis 
Tribune! 


On 





DOWNING 


Latin live. Greetings—salvé; write—scribé; 
farewell—valé—to mention a few conversa- 


tional words—were employed as a part of 


the students’ working vocabulary. 

The opportunity to share this thrilling 
new language venture with the public came 
when Maria Sanford Junior High School 
was featured on television. Through conver- 
sations in Latin and English and through 
displaying and explaining material on pos- 
ters, students demonstrated the value of 
Latin. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching, challeng- 
ing, and useful Latin project last year was 
the starting of a Latin-English newspaper. 
The p2per, named the Mercury by the stu- 
dents, was written by Latin students in both 
Latin and English, then typed and mimeo- 
graphed. 

The paper was published every other 
month and a copy was given to each per- 
son at Maria Sanford Junior High School. 
Since this is the only newspaper at the 
school, students tried to have a content that 
would be informative and appealing. Stand- 
ard newspaper articles such as editorials, 
sports news, feature stories about school 
events and current world happenings, a 
column (“Letters to Estelle’), want-ad and 
lost-and-found sections, crossword puzzles, 
puns, and special essays on Roman life and 
culture appeared. For example, in Decem- 
ber the Saturnalia was described; in Febru- 
ary, articles on Valentine customs and a 
comparison of two great leaders—Cicero and 
Washington—were written. 

The editions varied in size from ten to 
twenty-seven pages. The extra large twenty 
seven-page edition was distributed on April 
21, the anniversary of the founding of 
Rome, during National Latin Week as one 
of the special events planned by the Latin 


class to observe this special week. The April 
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edition contained many articles about Ro- 
man culture. 

We were most pleased to have a Minne- 
apolis Tribune writer, Richard Kleeman, 
feature the Latin newspaper projéct in a 
detailed article. As a result of the publicity, 
we received many favorable responses. We 
were stimulated by the written and oral 
comments as apparently many persons read- 
ing about our project had become inter- 
ested in Latin. 

As has been mentioned, the Latin stu- 
dents and teacher really captured the inter- 
est of the school by these many activities. 
Especially dramatic and popular were the 
events during National Latin Week. In ad- 
dition to publishing the newspaper during 
that week, students gave talks before each 
home room, made and distributed posters 
that illustrated the vitality of Latin in the 
vocabularies of law, medicine, the arts, lit- 
erature, and science, and published daily in 
the school bulletin famous and often used 
Latin mottoes. 

To climax the week’s festivities students 
held a three-hour Roman banquet that was 
followed by an open house at which Latin 
projects were displayed: models of Roman 
houses; booklets containing essays on Ro- 
man life, authors, and myths; original stor- 
ies; drawings; dolls dressed in Roman and 
Greek costume; maps showing the Latin 
mottoes of states in America. The banquet 
began with a triumphal procession an- 
nounced by fanfare of the trumpeter and 
the scroll reader who proclaimed the names 
of the distinguished guests—Jupiter, Juno, 
Diana, Venus, Ceres, Cupid, Mercury, Flora, 
Marc Antony, and many Romans and their 
slaves. Since Jupiter and Juno were host and 
hostess, Jupiter invoked the gods in Latin; 
then the guests proceeded to the Trinclini- 
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arch (head butler), who assisted the guests 
in drawing their seating numbers from a 
huge brass urn. After the guests were seated, 
the slaves removed the sandals of the guests 
and brought water and towels for guests to 
wash their hands. Finally, the Trincliniarch 


announced, Cena est parata (“Dinner is 
ready’), and typical Roman banquet foods 


were served, from ova ad mala—from eggs 
to apples. 

Between courses—gustus, “relish course”; 
cena prima, “the roast pig and bread and 
beans course’’; and secunda mensa—the fruit 
and honey cake course—was entertainment. 
The lyre player and flutist; the Roman 
dancers; the great oratory of Mark Antony; 
a skit, “Ceres and Proserpina,” done in the 
Roman theater tradition with symbolic 
properties; the Roman marriage ceremony; 
talks by the magistri (the principals), made 
the evening a rich educational experience 
for everyone. 

The enthusiasm and the appreciation of 
parents, students, teachers, and administra- 
tors were contagious. Our principal, Mr. 
T. O. Everson, stated in the school bulletin 
after the banquet was over, “The banquet 
taught me and everyone present more about 
Roman culture and background than many 
a six weeks’ course. Every student taking 
part did a superb job. Again, I was very 
pleased that I had some part in helping to 
educate these students.” 

The success of the Latin program during 
the year is a result of the students’ eagerness 
to accept a challenge, the excellent backing 
by the administration and faculty, the use 
of a variety of activities and of many chan- 
nels and mediums to make the Latin class 
and the entire school language conscious. 
We believe Latin has come alive! Latina 


vivit! 
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SCHOOL PRACTICES UNDER FIRE: 
When schoolmen meet, shoptalk is the 
order of the day. This, of course, is partic- 
ularly true when superintendents of 
schools convene for their annual meeting 
and listen to various educators (mostly col- 
lege personnel) tell them what is wrong with 
their schools. When Dr. John B. Fisher, 
newly appointed dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, addressed the fall 
conference of the New Jersey School Super- 
intendents Association, he hit hard on two 
major themes: electives in the high-school 
curriculums and inadequate preparation in 
English. Dr. Fisher felt that the practice of 
permitting students to select their own elec- 
tives is unjustified. If the purpose of the 
elementary and secondary school is to pro- 
vide a base upon which higher education 
can be built or initial employment can be 
successful, the student should not be per- 
mitted to write his own educational ticket, 
according to Dean Fisher. Instead he em- 
phasized that the intervention of adults in 
planning the program for the students is 
most vital in order to be sure that these 
youngsters have contact with all the major 
areas of knowledge. Therefore, an educa- 
tional program should be given to, rather 
than selected by, the student, one that “pro- 
tects him from the effects of his own igno- 
rance as he chooses his own courses and sub- 
jects.” Turning to the topic of English 
education, Dr. Fisher again echoed the 
fears of many educators that the proper 
teaching of English has been side-tracked 
for the frenzied emphasis on science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. We are in 
total agreement with his remark that the 
“effectiveness of education in every other 
field comes to rest ultimately upon the stu- 
dent's ability to use his mother tongue 
A principal measure of the effectiveness of 
our schools as instruments of universal edu- 


cation is their success in teaching the use of 
English.” 


SOCIALISM ON THE CAMPUS: 
Teachers, more than any other group, are 
blamed for the socialistic beliefs held by 
so many high-school and college graduates, 
according to the Foundation for Economic 
Education, a militant group opposing the 
encroachment of socialistic practices in our 
society. However, this organization is in- 
clined to feel that the blame is not entirely 
the teachers. It deplores the parent who 
fails to explain clearly to his children the 
philosophy of our capitalistic system and 
the moral tenets on which the capitalistic 
institutions are founded, for students whose 
parents are skilled in libertarian exposition 
are impervious to socialistic teaching. Par- 
ental failure is also largely responsible for 
the socialists who are hired as teachers, ac- 
cording to the FEE, and their presence as 
teachers is unthinkable. 

While we are in no way interested in 
taking issue with the contentions expressed 
by the FEE, we are inclined to believe that 
socialism among the teachers is no more 
rampant than that which may exist in any 
other occupational groups. Teachers are 


vunerable to attacks by groups or individ- 


uals who have a particular ax to grind. And 
yet teachers are the most vociferous indi- 
viduals intent upon upholding the demo- 
cratic institutions of our country. Just one 
final word. Socialism is an emotional word, 
conjuring up different images in the minds 
of different people. What might be consid- 
ered a socialistic practice by one may be 
considered differently by another. Without 
question, the capitalistic economy offers 
us the best framework within which the 
practice of education can prosper to the 
fullest extent, notwithstanding the recent 
trumpeting of the success of the Russian 
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schools. If this were put to a vote, all hands 


would reach toward the sky. 


REPORTS, REPORTS, REPORTS: 
Colleges in recent years have established 
prolific news bureaus which grind out and 


distribute mimeographed pronouncements 


concerned with student as well as profes- 
sorial attitudes on a multitude of topics. 
And, for the most part, they are interesting 
to read. Take, for example, the report re- 
cently issued by the Yale University News 
Bureau which dealt with the problem of 
drinking among college students. After sur- 
veying 18,000 college students from all ove 
the country, two Yale authorities concluded 
that the college atmosphere does not, itself, 
lead to problem drinking, as most student 
drinking patterns are formed before the 
student enters college. They discovered 
that the men who did the most drinking 
that 


drank and that the heavier drinkers among 


on the campus came from families 
college youth came from a nationality back- 


ground where drinking was taken for 
granted, It was also found that the students 
who came from wealthier families started 
drinking earlier and drank more. Professor 
Selden D. Bacon, one of the authorities con- 
that the 


sxroblems associated with drinking at col- 
| g 


cerned with this study, asserted 
leges are rooted in the attitudes of parents, 
churches, and the courts and are closely 
related to the general problems of the 
adolescent in our culture. According to Pro- 
fessor Raymond G. McCarthy, the second 
member of the team, an important factor 
in determining drinking habits among 
young people is a “kind of teen-age sub- 
culture that is emerging,” wherein adoles- 
cents are “making greater demands on 
adult rights and adult privileges and are 
being conceded greater rights than was the 
case fifty years ago. If, according to the study, 
the drinking habits of college youths are 
well established before they enter college, 
these drinking patterns then must be de- 


veloped and nurtured during the high- 
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school years. (A foreboding problem faces 
the high-school administrators.) 

A report issued by the Dartmouth Col- 
lege News Service concerned itself with ret- 
rospective thinking on the part of its last 
year’s freshmen. After emerging from their 
first year of scholarly pursuit, the students 
expressed the feeling that if they had to 
do over their secondary-school preparation 
they would be sure to emphasize the follow- 
ing areas: (1) a more extensive reading 
program; (2) more work in foreign lan- 
guages, especially in the final year; (3) 
more preparation in English composition. 
Ihe survey also revealed that, despite the 
post-Sputnik concern about  secondary- 
schools’ training in mathematics and sci- 
ences, the freshmen felt that these subjects 
provided the strongest preparatory work 
had. 
substantiate, at least in part, the remarks 
Dr. John B. Fisher before the 


New Jersey School Superintendents Associa- 


they had It seems that these results 


made by 
tion conference, cited on page 231. 
THE 


TIONS: 


Academy of Teachers of Occupations” is 


TEACHING OF OCCUPA- 


A new organization called “The 


now being formed by a group of college 
professors and high-school counselors. Its 
purpose is “to promote and improve the 
teaching of occupations in schools, col- 
leges, and universities.” In a statement of 
policy the academy recognizes the impor- 
tance of orientation, educational informa- 
tion, self-appraisal, job finding, job atti- 
tudes, the economics of the labor market, 


the psychology of 


vocational development, 
the sociology of work, multiple counseling, 
and all other aspects of educational and 
vocational guidance and of emotional and 
social adjustment. The academy will devote 
its efforts to the teaching of occupations, 
leaving other desirable aspects of guidance 
to other organizations. Further information 
may be obtained from Professor Robert 
Hoppock, New York University. 


JOsEPH GREEN 





Messages for All Occasions 


By A. §. FLAUMENHAFT 


DURING THE PAST SUMMER we received a 
postcard from a young relative of ours who 
was on a “camp tour” of the United States. 
The message, in Master Marty's twelve-year- 
old scrawl, read: “Greetings. Having a de- 
lightful time. Hope you are, too. Boy, I 
never realized what a fabulous country we 
inhabit! Love, Marty.” 

My wife commented: “My, but little 
Marty's vocabulary has improved this sum- 
mer!” 

Her remark set the high-school teacher 
of English and the Sherlock Holmes in me 
to thinking. “Not only his vocabulary,” I 
observed, “but also his spelling. He’s spelled 
fabulous, realized, even too correctly. I have 


a suspicion. ... 


I phoned another relative and, after a few 
generalities, I inquired: “By the way, we re- 


ceived a card from little Marty. Have you 
heard from him recently?” 


“Yes,” he said, “we got a card from him 
today, too.” 

“What does he say?” 

“Mildred,” I heard him call to his wife, 
“where's the card from little Marty? Just a 
minute; Mildred’s looking for it. . . . Here 
it is: ‘Greetings. Having a delightful time. 
Hope you are, too. Boy, I never realized 
what a fabulous country we inhabit, Love, 
Marty.’ Writes very nicely, doesn’t he?” 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

One thing about author Flaumen- 
haft. What he writes has sparkle. What 
he writes reads well. And yet we haven't 
published everything he’s submitted. 
Have we, Mr. F.? The moral of this lit- 
tle piece ts that children should write 
their own ideas, not somebody else’s. 
Good idea too. Mr. F. is on the staff at 
Technical High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 





Instead of answering that question, I told 
him I had an idea in the back of my little 
head and I would call him for a more ex- 
tended chat later. 

Hot on the trail of discovery, I next 
phoned the parents of our little national 
tourist. They, too, had a card from their off- 
spring. And when they read it to me, upon 
my request, I chuckled. 

“What's funny?” they wanted to know. 

“T'll reveal all later. But now—now will 
you find some other cards Marty's sent you 
and read them to me.” 

“We certainly will. We're proud of the 
way he writes. He's really matured. 
Here’s one from Texas in which he says: 
‘It’s a vast, fabulous country we live in. Had 
to travel, however, to find that out.’ Here's 
one from Louisiana: “Wonders never cease. 
We're beholding new ones every day.’’ 

When I hung up, my wife queried: “Well, 
are you going to call in the F.B.1. or do you 
think you can handle this case yourself?” 

“Messages for all occasions!” I remarked. 
“I knew that you could go to the telegraph 
office and send a wire already composed for 
you—but I didn’t know they had this type 
of service for a group of children on a tour 
of the country. That is what this sleuthing 
of mine is beginning to point to. 

“The people conducting this tour have to 
remind the dozen kids each day to write to 
parents and relatives and friends. Each writ- 
ing session, the youngsters scratch their 
heads and wonder what will they write to- 
day. 
kids of 


conductors—who 


the the burden of 


tour 


“To relieve 


thinking, the are 
teachers and should know better—suggest: 
‘Why not tell the folks, “Thrilling sights 
daily. Having a glorious time” '? Gratefully, 
most of the boys record the message as the 


conductor spells it out slowly. 
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“That is what this searcher suspects, from 
what he has learned today—and as a teacher 
of English, as well as a Private Eye, I say it's 
a sad commentary on adults when they de- 
prive children of the stimulating experience 
of writing about things that are new and 
exciting. 

“Wouldn't it have been just as easy and 
much more rewarding to all if the conduc- 
tors of the tour said to the youngsters at 
each writing session: ‘How did you feel 
when you stared down into the Grand Can- 
yon?’ ‘Remember your experience swim- 
ming in the Great Salt Lake—your parents 


The Principle 


The minimum condition for survival as an inde- 
pendent human being is coherence. The child moves 
-as he grows up or if he grows up—from the chaos 
of infancy, through the clamor of childhood and 
the confusion of adolescence, to the relative coher- 
ence of adult life. The fact that even adult coher- 
ence is partial and precarious does not detract from 
the point. Indeed, this melancholy recognition rein- 
forces the point by informing us of what we already 
know: that few adults have been allowed to any 
sensible degree to grow up... . 

Just as there is a minimum condition for the 
survival of the person as a person, so there is a mini- 
mum condition for the survival of a society as a 
society. That condition is cohesion, also a principle 
of belonging together, but now as between people 
rather than within one person. It is just as easy— 
and twice as dangerous—to interpret the principle 
of needed social cohesion mechanically, so that it is 
held to that, to 
everyone must be taught or brought to think alike 


mean achieve “social solidarity,” 
to a degree of particularity that would require a 
propaganda mill instead of a school to achieve .... 

But in our eagerness to throw out the totalitarian 
bath, there is every danger that we also toss out the 


democratic baby or, at least, the conditions for its 
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will get a good laugh out of that!’ “What 
did you and the bear have to say to one an- 
other in Yellowstone National Park?’ 

“Give children a little stimulation such 
as that—and they'll be happy to write and 
they'll write individual, colorful, meaning- 
ful messages, instead of impersonal, stand- 
ardized messages fit for all occasions—but 
really fit for none!” 

“You know something?” my wife de- 
clared, after listening quietly to my speech. 

“What?” 

“You're right.” 

No man needs more proof than that. 


of Coherence 


survival, if one may mix a metaphor. It is necessary 
to the very notion of democracy, strange as it may 
sound, that everybody (or nearly everybody) think 
alike—in a limited number of vital respects. The 
emphasis must fall with about equal weight on two 
words: limited and vital. As we move away from the 
demand or expectation that persons must agree in 
only a limited number of ways, we move toward a 
blatant dictatorship of power or toward a more 
subtle dictatorship of a conformist mass society. As 
we move away from vital—we could say vigorous, 
committed, dedicated—support for these few over- 
‘cmocracy ceases to 
survive because its undoubted strains are not com 


arching universal agreements, 


pensated by perceived and deeply felt rewards. 

It is only when we take these views of the child 
and society together that the seeming conflict be- 
tween the principles of coherence and cohesion, be- 
tween the interests of person and group, of the one 
and the many, can be at all resolved. For it is only 
this kind of society that can give a place to the 
principle of coherence; and it is only on the basis of 
coherence that the kind of society that permits and 
encourages it—that requires limited but devoted 
be duly appreciated—Jonn R. 
SEELEY in the School Review. 


agreement—can 





Grouping by Differences 


By MARGARET KLEMOLA 


‘THE QUESTION Is NOT, “To group or not to 
group?” As soon as our schools have more 
than one class per grade, some decision as 
to how to divide them must be made. If we 
are to serve the youngster in junior high, 
we must take into consideration what he is 
like and what he needs. In any discussion of 
grouping, the child’s welfare must be the 
first and more important consideration. 

The child needs to feel that he belongs 
both to a particular teacher and to a partic- 
ular group. This cannot be accomplished if 
the teacher has the children only one period 
a day, nor does it happen if the child has 
an individual program with a new group 
every period. There isn’t enough time or 
opportunity to get to know that many peo- 
ple well. Since he has usually just left a self- 
contained classroom in a_ neighborhood 


school, he needs a unified group and some- 
one on the faculty who has an opportunity 
to know him well. The twelve and thirteen 
year old is trying to grow up, but the proc- 
ess isn’t completed in the summer between 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The alternative to grouping of any 
sort is tutorial instruction, which is out 
of the question financially. The Socra- 
tic method of teaching has great advan- 
tages, but where is the money coming 
from to make it possible for each 
teacher to have only one student? It is 
obvious that all schools practice group- 
ing of one kind or another: chronologi- 
cal, random, heterogeneous, ability, and 
subject selection are some of the exam- 
ples of grouping. Occasionally some 
writer suggests a different angle to the 
grouping problem. Such is the case 
here. The author, who teaches at Dan- 
iel Webster Junior High School, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, suggests grouping by 
inability and by individual differences. 








sixth and seventh grades. The members of 
the group, like members of a family, may 
not always get along with one another, but 
it beats being an orphan. Having a unified 
group also speeds up and eases the orienta- 
tion of new students. 

Studies made of the effect of ability 
grouping on achievement are inconclusive. 
Neither is there any conclusive proof that 
ability grouping has any favorable effect on 
attitudes or mental health. Therefore, I pro- 
pose grouping by two criteria: inability and 
individual differences. 

In the inability groups would go the 
teachable mentally handicapped. They do 
not succeed in the regular classroom activi- 
ties and the class does not profit from their 
presence. Their education requires special 
equipment which cannot economically be 
duplicated in every classroom. 

Since it is important both to the individ- 
ual and to society that the superior child 
develop his gifts, we should give him special 
consideration if he has a problem. In the 
junior high school we need not be concerned 
with preprofessional training of these chil- 
dren. Like the rest they have a wide range 
of interest. They are not ready yet to spe- 
cialize. Neither do we need to be especially 
concerned with the superior child whose 
achievement is equal to his ability. It is 
rather the child with superior intelligence 
who is underachieving who should be given 
special consideration and help. 

The above-mentioned groups ought to be 
given special help. There is a third group 
who should be separated if there is a special 
teacher available. These are the children of 
normal intelligence who have a serious read- 
ing problem. As our schools exist today, the 
importance of reading cannot be disputed. 
Because the slow learner cannot reasonably 
be expected to profit from remedial reading, 
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he should, therefore, not be included in the 
special group. It must be emphasized that 
this group needs a teacher who has special 


skill in remedial reading. There is abso- 
lutely no justification for segregating poor 
readers and then (as is sometimes the prac- 
tice) giving them to the new teacher or the 
low man on the totem pole. This is grossly 
unfair to the youngsters and to the teacher, 
none of whom can be expected to succeed! 

On a store on Lincoln Avenue in Chicago 
is a startling sign which reads, “Stop the 
world! I want to get off.” While we might 
not always like the world, it is, for the time 
being at least, the only place we have to 
live. Therefore, I believe that we have both 
the opportunity and the obligation to make 
the classroom as much like the world as pos- 
sible, “crazy mixed up” as it may seem. 

In high school and college, ability group- 
ing happens even when not planned. It is 
also true that we tend to select our friends 
from people with similar backgrounds, in- 
teiligence, economic level, or interests. In 
our work, neighbors, and community rela- 
tionships, we cannot be so selective. Conse 
quently, we need to give junior-high young 
sters an opportunity to work with people as 
different from themselves as possible. 

The great majority of youngsters fall 
within the normal range, not average. 
While it is comforting to think of ourselves 
as normal, it is discouraging to think of our- 
selves as average. So it is with youngsters. 
lo pinpoint a junior-high-school youngster 
as “average” seems impossible anyway. At 
one time his behavior is motivated by truly 
adult insight and at another he is selfish and 
completely childish in his reactions. One 
day he plans, studies, and ac« omplishes, and 
the next he is lazy. He is spirited, enthusi- 
astic, and interested in a tremendous variety 
of things. The normal child profits in vary- 
ing degrees from learning activities which 
include reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, working alone and in groups. 

The criteria for grouping then should be 
difference, not similarity. Not only interest, 
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intelligence, achievement, but also leader- 
ship, aggressiveness, docility, race, religion, 
national origin, and socioeconomic level 
would be bases for inclusion, This mixing 
should not be left to chance; it should be 
done on purpose. If a person grows up sce- 
ing Negroes in only servile roles, it is real- 
istic to assume that he may not readily ac- 
cept them in adult life as equals in any re- 
spect. If, however, he has been in class with 
a variety of people who in the eyes of the 
teacher are his equals as human beings, then 
the child is in a better position to accept 
people as people. The sooner children and 
teachers realize and respect individual dif- 
ferences, the better. This is not to say that 
once the class is together, these differences 
will be emphasized. Neither do I mean to 
suggest that the differences will disappear. 
Rather I am suggesting that getting to know 
people who are different is a worth-while 
experience. The junior high seems like the 
perfect place to provide that opportunity, 
because of the nature of the child. It seems 
that twelve and thirteen year olds have “in- 
tegration readiness.” Their growing aware- 
ness of those outside themselves, their de- 
veloping sense of fairness, and their enthusi 
asm are all conducive to the success of this 
sort of grouping. Respect for the individual 
is a necessity for the preservation of ou 
form of government. 

There is one final benefit which I should 
like to claim for this method of grouping. 
I believe that it would hasten and ease the 
child’s acceptance of himself as a unique in- 
dividual with a right to be different. 
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Critical Issues Facing 
the Junior High School 


By 
JAMES W. JORDON 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL is considered a 
transitional school so far as students are con- 
cerned, and rightly so, but far too many 
principals and teachers also consider it as a 
transitional school in respect to their ca- 
reers. Principals sometimes use the junior 
high as a steppingstone to the principalship 
of a senior high, and all too frequently the 
junior high is used as a testing ground for 
new secondary teachers, who, when proved, 
move on to the senior high. Of course, the 
senior high needs good teachers, but where 
are teachers with patience, ability, and 
proved experience needed more than at the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The number of junior high schools 
in the country is increasing. Latest es- 
timates indicate that there are now al- 
most 4,700 separately organized junior 
high schools in contrast to the 3,300 
that existed in 1952. Conversely, the 
number of four-year high schools has 
been decreasing. It doesn’t make sense 
to claim that the junior high school has 
not justified its existence but that the 
four-year high school has. It does seem 
valid that ty pe of school organization is 
not a major determination of good edu- 
cation. One might ask whether the four- 
year high school has justified its ex- 
istence, in the belief that a six-year 
secondary school is more effective an or- 
ganization. What makes up the educa- 
tional program and services of a school 
is often more important than a particu- 
lar type of organization. All this com- 
ment pertains to the introduction of 
Mr. Jordon’s article on issues confront- 
ing the junior high school. The author 
is principal of Tomlin Junior High 
School, Plant City, Florida. 





junior high level where so many boys and 
girls make the decisive turn that will to, a 
great degree influence their entire lives? 
Many of us were saved educationally by a 
teacher at the junior high level with whom 
we could identify ourselves and who with 
patience helped us through the confusing 
years and inspired us toward intellectual en- 
deavors. 


Esprit de Corps 


This transitional personnel factor is one 
of the crucial problems facing junior high 
schools today. It probably will continue un- 
til we have developed a real esprit de corps 
among our teachers and principals that will 
make us proud to identify ourselves with 
the junior-high movement. This cannot be 
done by hoop-la but by solid research and 
achievement. The worth and value of the 
junior high need to be proved by accom 
plishment, not opinions. A NEA 
“The High 


School”* says, “Too little research is avail 


recent 
research memo on Junior 
able on adolescent psychology and junior 
high school education, Literature on the 
subject is based largely on opinion.” It fur 
ther states, “The junior high school has 
never been fully accepted, either in theory 
or in practice.” Yet the junior-high mov 
ment, uniquely and typically American in 
origin and concept, has enjoyed a phenom- 
enal growth. From fifty-four scattered exper 
iments in 1916, the movement has grown 
until today we have over 4,500 junior highs. 

A decade or so ago the elementary schools 
were under concerted attack. More recently 
it is the senior high school under fire. The 
junior high’s time will come. 


* NEA Research Memo 1958-15 
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Research in Depth 

Consider this then as a plea for additional 
research—research with depth. It is true 
that in recent years much has been written 
about the junior high and some excellent 
surveys have been made, but most of these 
have been surface surveys reflecting present 
practices and policies rather than studies in 
depth. We have answered many of the 
who’s, what's, when's and where's, but I fear 
that many of the why’s and how's have been 
left, as yet, unanswered. One state depart- 
ment of education says that the 6-3-3 plan 
of organization ought not to be tried unless 
a distinctive program is developed for pu- 
pils of junior-high-school age and unless 
such a plan provides better educational ad- 
vantages than can be provided with the 8-4 
plan. Where are the studies that indicate 
that students who have attended separate 
junior high schools are better adjusted so- 
cially or academically advanced beyond 
those who have followed the 6-6 or 8-4 plan? 

Dr. William T. Gruhn in the 1941 Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research said: “In 
the early 1930's attempts were made to meas- 
ure the accomplishment of the junior high 
school in comparison with those schools re- 
taining the traditional 8-4 plan. No signifi- 
cant difference was found in academic 
(estimated by achievement 
tests), number of failures, and subsequent 
marks between matched pairs of junior 
high-school and elementary high-school pu- 
pils.” 

This type of evaluation has not been car- 
ried out in any systematic manner since 
then, and a need exists for such research. 

I will suggest three other ways by which 
the needed esprit de corps among junior- 
high personnel may be and should be de- 
veloped. Each of these is a crucial problem 
within itself but I think it is best to view 
them as interrelated. 


achievement 


Specialized Training 
(1) Should teacher-training institutions 
develop courses leading to specialization in 
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the junior high area? “Colleges still largely 
neglect the junior high school field. Until 
better preservice and inservice educational 
opportunities are made available to those 
in the junior high school field, many junior 
high schools can exist in name only.”"+ The 
study compiled by Ellsworth Tompkins and 
Virginia Roe on “Colleges and Universities 
Offering Courses and Workshops on Junior 
High School” during the 1958 summer ses- 
sion showed more than a 400 per cent in- 
crease over offerings of the 1955 summer ses- 
sions. A total of 139 courses or workshops 
were offered in 1958 in thirty-one states. 
However, teacher-training institutions can- 
not expect to have adequate programs for 
training junior-high personnel by offering a 
course or two taught by a professor who has 
had no experience in the junior-high field 
and who may not feel at heart the cause of 
the junior high. Colleges and universities 
might well call in to their staffs those men 
and women who are experienced and de- 
voted to the education of the preadolescent. 


Certification 

(2) Should state departments of education 
establish, after careful study, specific stand- 
ards of certification for junior-high-school 
personnel? At the present time only Ver- 
mont and the District of Columbia require 
specific certification in the junior-high field. 
Seven other states issue junior-high-school 
certificates recognizing special preparation. 
However, in the majority of states teachers 
holding either a secondary or an elementary 
certificate may teach at the junior-high 
level. If the students of junior-high age are 
passing through physiological, psychologi- 
cal, and sociological phases peculiar to their 
age (and certainly they are), then their 
teachers and administrators should have a 
thorough understanding of these peculiari- 
ties and characteristics. This specialized un- 
derstanding should be recognized, even re- 
quired, in the certifying of junior-high- 
school personnel. If we are to have a pro- 


t Ibid. 
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gram of studies distinctive to the junior 
high and tailored to fit the needs of preado- 
lescents, then junior-high personnel must be 
certified to teach and administer this unique 
program. That such a distinctive program 
of exploration, articulation, guidance, and 
socialization is needed seems hardly ques- 
tionable. 

There was a time when many junior-high 
principals and teachers were frustrated sen- 
ior-high personnel and they modeled closely 
after the departmentalization and activities 
of the senior high, with the resulting 
schools being truly junior or miniature sen- 
ior highs, with no regard for the immaturity 
of the students. The reaction to this type 
of junior high led to radical experiments in 
core strongly reminiscent of the elementary 
school. In efforts to remake the junior high 
into a glorified elementary school faculties 
were rushed unprepared into core programs 
that were doomed before they started. Thus 
a basically good idea was hurt; the very 
word core is a fighting word in many locali- 
ties. With these extremes in the past I trust 
we have come to see the need for making 
the junior high neither a miniature senior 
high nor a glorified elementary school but 
a truly distinctive part of America’s great 
educational system, with its own peculiar 
features and characteristics, 


Accreditation 


(3) Should accrediting associations and 
state departments of education establish def- 
inite and specific standards of accredita- 
tion for junior high schools? At the present 
time nine states have no established pro- 
cedures for granting formal approval to the 
separate junior high school, twelve have 
prepared specific standards for the junior 
high level, and the remaining twenty-nine 
states use their high school standard or a 
combination of elementary and senior-high 
standards. One of the major purposes of ac- 
creditation standards is to upgrade the qual- 
ity of educational programs offered by the 
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schools involved. When there is no applica- 
ble set of standards available, junior-high- 
school faculties are discouraged in reaching 
forward with their programs. Standards 
established for the senior high, the elemen- 
tary, or a combination of the two are not 
applicable to a junior high with an educa- 
tionally sound program of studies aimed 
specifically at the young people of junior- 
high age. 

The junior high school has too long been 
an in-between stepchild, It is time that we 
be given recognition in the training and 
certifying of our teachers and the accredita- 
tion of our schools so we may develop a 
healthy and vigorous esprit de corps that 
will lead to stronger and better schools for 
our young people. Yet in all our efforts for 
recognition and in all our spirit of loyalty 
to the junior high, let us not forget that we 
are basically a part of the secondary school. 
We must always feel a oneness with our 
senior-high brethren. 


The Ninth Grade 


One other issue seems to be a crucial one 
—namely, what shall we do with the ninth 
grade? The ninth grade is generally con- 
sidered as a junior-high-school grade yet it 
is in many ways still academically tied to 
the senior high. It is difficult to arrange a 
distinctive program for the junior high 
when the ninth grade has to be considered 
apart from the seventh and eighth. The 
flexibility needed at the junior high level is 
hobbled by the necessity of ninth-grade Car- 
negie units for the senior-high srraduation 
requirements. Five states have, it seems to 
me, pointed the way toward a solution. 
California, Minnesota, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania ignore credits 
earned in junior high school when comput- 
ing senior-high graduation requirements. If 
the ninth grade is to be truly a part of the 
junior high, it must be divorced from 
credits counting toward high-school gradu- 
ation and college-entrance requirements. 





Students Do Have Favorite Teachers 


By L. EDMOND LEIPOLD 


HAVING FAVORITES is a prerogative of 
The desks of 
are periodically piled high with essays writ- 


childhood. many a teacher 
ten by students, bearing such titles as “My 
300k,” “My 


Favorite Aunt,” and a half a hundred othe1 


Favorite Pet,” “My Favorite 


favorites. Therefore, it should be not too 
surprising that children have favorite teach- 
ers, also, 

I'wo hundred and seventy-six ninth-grade 
boys and girls of Nokomis Junior High 
School of Minneapolis were asked to state 
their opinions on the matter of having fa- 
“unfavorite”’ 


vorite—or teachers and wiry. 


Their frank replies are interesting and 
illuminating, especially when the “why” 
phase is being considered. 

On an ordinary day in June, five ques- 
tions were submitted to the students in their 
civics classes. The boys and girls were asked 
to consider these questions thoughtfully, 
then to write out their reactions to them. 
Sincere expressions were requested; no iden- 
tifying mames were to be written in the 
papers nor were teachers to be identified. 

The fact that more than go per cent of 
the students handed in usable replies at- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Some years ago, ten to be exact, The 
Clearing House published an article by 
the author, entitled “Teacher Traits 
That Pupils Like or Dislike.” The in- 
formation secured from many 
schools in different sections of the coun- 
try. Wondering whether conditions had 
changed since then, the author asked 
the ninth graders in the Minneapolis 
yunior high school of which he is prin- 
cipal to respond to a set of five ques- 
tions relating to their teachers. After ex- 
amining the findings, he concluded that 
pupils’ ideas of teachers have changed 
but little in a decade. 


was 





tested to the sincerity of their efforts. The 
questions to which they were asked to react 
were: 

(1) Do you have a favorite teacher? 

(2) Is this teacher a man or a woman? 

(3) Why is this teacher your favorite in- 
structor? 

(4) Do you have a least-liked teacher? 

(5) What is there about this teacher that 
you do not like? 

It was perhaps not surprising that ap- 
proximately four out of every five of the 
boys and girls had a favorite teacher, only 
fifty-two of them, or 19 per cent, replying in 
the negative. There was little difference be- 
tween the replies of the boys and those of 
the girls. 

Do girls prefer men teachers and boys 
women teachers, as is so frequently as- 
sumed? Apparently not the members of this 
particular group, for three out of every four 
boys and well over half of the girls (57 per 
cent) said that their favorite teacher was a 
man. Since in this school the number of 
men and women teachers is approximately 
equal, it can perhaps be assumed that the 
preference expressed related to characteris- 
tics or traits of the teachers rather than to 
sex alone. 

What are the traits or qualities possessed 
by teachers which students like? The top 
four as given by the girls were: (1) under- 
standing, (2) sense of humor, (3) fairness, 
and (4) personality. 

There were differences—and relationships 

in the boys’ expressions of opinion. In- 
stead of being in fourth place, “personality” 
was ranked first by them, approximately a 
third of the group listing this trait as the 
top one. 

Following this one, in order were: (2) 
(3) likes stu- 


dents, and (4) has a sense of humor. 


makes teaching interesting, 
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Thus both boys and girls expressed the 
opinion that personality and the possession 
of a sense of humor are important assets 
when possessed by a classroom teacher. To 
these traits, the girls added “understanding” 
and “fairness” while the boys included “in- 
teresting methods of teaching” and “a liking 
for students” as important personal charac- 
teristics of their teachers. 

On the other side of the ledger, 70 per 
cent of the boys and an almost identical 
number of girls (68 per cent) admitted that 
they also had a least liked instructor. 

Why were these teachers not liked by the 
students? In order of mention, the girls said 
it was because they: (1) were crabby, mean, 
never cheerful; (2) were not fair, have favor- 
ites; (3) embarrass one, make fools out of 
students; (4) do not teach so it can be un- 
derstood, do not explain. (A few of the more 
descriptive characteristics of these least-liked 
teachers included such terms as “bag,” 
“bore,” “cat,” “king,” “Rus- 
sian,” “slave driver.’ Others: 


“bat,” “beater,” 
“doesn’t trust 
students”; “can’t discipline”; “picks on 
you”; “won't help when you ask for it.” 
Interestingly enough, only two students 
said they like certain teachers less because 
“they make you work too hard.” 
Characteristics that endeared teachers to 
their students were indicated in quotes such 


as the following: 
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“Can teach and can also be nice at the 
same time.” 

“One 
afraid.” 


can talk to her without being 


“Always has a smile on his face.” 
“Treats kids like human beings.” 
“Doesn't get mad if we ask foolish ques- 

tions.” 

“Makes school work seem easy.” 

What were the characteristics of the least- 
liked teachers? Here are just a few of them 
as revealed by the boys and girls of this 
class: 

“She mocks us when we say or do things 
wrong.” 

“He embarrasses his pupils by making 
fun of them.” 

“Always is yelling and threatening 
with bad marks.” 

“He is always giving someone a bad 
time.” 

And then there was the lad who stated 
his dislike in phraseology characteristic of 
teen-agers today: 

“He thinks he is the most.” 

Lest these comments be ended on a nega- 
tive note, let me quote last of all the adden- 
dum found at the bottom of a page, written 
in a boy’s cramped hand: “We all gripe 
about a lot of things but our teachers are a 
pretty swell bunch. We get about what we 


deserve, I guess... . 


Observations of a Businessman 


The idea seems to prevail that most high school students cannot expect to master even a rudimentary 
academic curriculum and will do well to get through a watered-down program of vocational training 


coupled with a few courses in something called life adjustment. The academic program of the secondary 


schools has become a veritable grab-bag of courses ranging from basket-weaving to mountain climbing 


The high school is becoming a sort of educational cafeteria where the student is free to choose as he 


sees fit, and it is felt that if we just have enough courses, regardless of their educational value, surely we 


can provide something that will appeal to everybody.—W. D 


tion Quarterly. 


MERRIFIFLD in the North Central Associa 





ACADEMIC RIGOR: 
1927 v. 1957 


By HAROLD H. LERCH 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in science, tech- 
nology, and international affairs have 
caused a great deal of concern to be cen- 
tered upon American public education. 
Much of this concern has developed in the 
form of complaints or accusations relating 
to the poor quality or small quantity of 
education received by American secondary 
school students. 

One of the complaints most often fired 
in this barrage of criticism against the sec- 
ondary school is that it has abandoned the 
effort to teach the hard academic subjects 
and has downgraded the program offered to 
the better students or those who are college- 
bound. The accusation is that high school 
graduates in general and entering college 
freshmen in particular are drifting through 
high school by engaging in soft, nonintellec- 
tual programs. This report will deal specifi- 
cally with the charges that the schools have 
abandoned the academic subjects and that 
college freshmen are not prepared because 
they did not take these hard academic sub- 
jects in high school. 

If these criticisms were true, a compari- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Have the thirty years between 1927 
and 1957 resulted in a “softening” pro- 
liferation of secondary-school curricu- 
lum or not? The author deals with one 
aspect of this question when he com- 
pares transcripts of high-school credits 
offered by 200 high-school graduates 
seeking admission to the University of 
Illinois in 1927 and a like number ap- 
plying for admission in 1957. His find- 
ings impressed us as valuable and in- 
teresting. 





son of the transcripts of high-school credits 
offered by applicants for admission to col- 
leges or universities in 1927 with those in 
1957 would certainly reveal evidence of such 
a trend. Furthermore, the transcripts sub- 
mitted in applications to a typical state uni- 
versity should provide reasonable ground 
for assessing the facts. While considering 
these criticisms, we must keep certain trends 
and conditions in mind. The enrollment 
of the American secondary school today is 
much increased over that of previous gener- 
ations. This is not only a factor of our rising 
population but of the nation’s desire to edu- 
cate all American youth. We are concerned 
not only with the increasing number of stu- 


dents but also with the higher percentage of 


school-age youth attending. The same 
trends and conditions hold true at the col- 
lege level. 

To ascertain the state of affairs with re- 
spect to the high-school preparation of col- 
lege applicants, this writer, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lee J. Cronbach, tabulated and 
compared the credits or Carnegie units of- 
fered for admission by a sample of the 1957 
and the 1927 male applicants for freshman 
status at the University of Illinois. (The 
work was done under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, University of Illinois.) The 
present policy of the university is to accept 
high-shool graduates who have nine units 
(two majors and a minor) in the basic fields 
of English, mathematics, social studies, sci- 
ence, and languages, and seven other units 
as electives. 

Two hundred transcripts from each year 
were selected. Selection was random inso- 
far as it followed the sequence of student 
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TABLE I 


Acapemic Units Orrerep ror University ADMISSION BY 
MALE APPLICANTS IN 1927 AND IN 1957 


ACADEMIC 


College 
Preparatory 
Mathematics 


SUBJECT 


Languages 


| Social Studies Science 


1927 1957 


1927 








identification numbers; identification num- 
bers are assigned by the admissions office 
as applications are received, without regard 
for course or college to be entered. Carne- 
gie units or credits were tabulated in the 
basic academic areas of English, college 
preparatory mathematics, foreign languages, 
social studies, and science. Table I (see 
above) indicates the total number of stu- 
dents from each sample who presented dif- 
ferent amounts of Carnegie units in these 
areas. 
Some differences in the high-school 
courses taken by subjects in the samples can 
be determined from these tabulations. De- 
viations exist in all five areas. To determine 
the extent of these deviations, averages for 
both samples were determined (Table II). 
Analysis of the transcripts presented by 
the 200 male applicants in the 1957 sample 
revealed that the “average” applicant had 
about 1314 units in the previously men- 
tioned academic fields. A further breakdown 
of these units showed that this “average” 
applicant had 3.85 units in English, 2.74 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


units in college preparatory mathematics, 
1.33 units in foreign languages, 2.91 units 
in social studies, and 2.63 units in science. 
The “average” male applicant in the 1927 
sample presented about 141% units in the 
same basic academic fields. The “average” 
applicant of this era had 3.82 units in Eng- 
lish, 2.66 units in college preparatory mathe- 
matics, 2.86 units in foreign languages, 2.83 
units in social studies, and 2.41 units in 
science, 

A comparison of the “average” applicants 
discloses that the 1927 applicant had about 
one more total unit than the 1957 applicant, 
but that the latter applicant had small in- 
creases in units presented in every aca- 
demic area except languages. Actually, the 
differences in the total units presented by 
the “average” applicants is almost com- 
pletely attributable to the area of foreign 
languages. 

The 1957 male applicants not only took 
the same subjects as those of 1927 but took 
them in very much the same amounts. 
About 75 per cent of the boys in each sam- 


TABLE II 


Acapemic Untrs Orrerep ror Apmission By Mae Applicants 
ror FresHMAN STATUS IN 1927 AND IN 1957 











| 


| Languages 


Mathematics | 


2.66 
2.74 


= 


Social Studies | Science 


2.86 
1.33 
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ple had four years of English, 60 per cent 
had three years of social studies, and over 
50 per cent had three years of algebra and 
geometry. One real difference is that about 
20 per cent of the 1957 sample had a full 
fourth year of mathematics as compared to 
5 per cent of the 1927 group. Another differ- 
ence is that 22 per cent of the 1957 sample 
had four or more units of science while 10 


per cent of the 1927 


sample presented this 
amount. Only in the foreign languages did 
the 1957 group show a decline. Eighty-one 
per cent of the 1927 sample had at least two 
years of foreign languages, whereas only 45 
per cent of the 1957 sample reached that 
level. 

The comparisons made here are not an 
of the 


program. They are only an analysis of the 


endorsement traditional academic 


facts in view of the criticisms that the sec- 


ondary schools have abandoned the aca- 


Understanding 


It has been fashionable in psychological circles 
to speak of the teenager as a mixture of adult and 
child 
at times with the other. This is nothing more than a 


and that at times we must deal with one and 


convenient rationalization to absolve us of effort to 
Isn't it “How I deal 
with this problem when I don’t know whether I 


help them easy to say: can 


am dealing with an adult or a child?” Instead of 
grappling with the situation, we glibly assign this 
excuse. 

The truth of the matter is that the teenager is 
in the process of becoming an adult and is not a 
We adult 
behavior and teach them to our youth 


mixture! must set up the standards of 
Being an 
adult is not merely a process of physical maturation. 
The world has gone through millions of years in 
which the physical evolution of the species has oc- 
curred 

What we suffer from in our age is a lag in the 
intellectual and moral process of evolution. Waiting 
for physical maturation does not achieve mental 


adulthood. Too many adults have not yet evolved 
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demic subjects and that the better students 
do not take these hard academic subjects. 
From these comparisons it is evident that 
the academic subjects have not been aban- 
doned. The very appearance on transcripts 
of credits in these areas refutes this criticism. 
With the exception of foreign languages, 
college applicants are taking the academic 
subjects in slightly greater amounts now 
than in the previous generation. Since, on 
the average, 1314 units of the 16 units pre- 
sented for admission were in these academic 
areas, it is apparent that students are not 
engaging in “soft, nonintellectual’” pro- 
grams. 

The results of this inquiry raise an in- 
teresting question: What kinds of evidence 
are the critics of education employing to 
compare the preparation of this generation 
of students with that of previous genera- 


tions? 


the Teen-ager 


mentally. We need not resign ourselves and wait 
for outside forces to produce these changes. Let us 
examine our needs and direct the process. This is 


not merely the task but the duty of a teacher 

The development in teenagers of a feeling of 
trust and reliance can be accomplished only by 
transmitting to them the firm understanding that 
we need them. They must know that we are not 
competing with or making demands of them to 
measure up to fixed standards, but rather that we 
are helping them to recognize and explore the 
potentials of growth and development that they 
have. The feeling of trust in each other will make 
them relax with and rely upon us and not merely 
look to us for judgment. 

Our need for them should be expressed in terms 
of love and mutual respect. Only through trust 
and interdependence on each other can such an 
association be developed. Once accomplished, the 
fear of measuring up and not achieving is lessened 
and may even be lost. —NoRMAN MOLOMUT in 


New York State Education. 





I Had to Use 


a Tape Recorder 


By JEAN BARNES 


AT THE AGE OF 34, I experienced my first 
childhood disease the mumps! This 
amused me greatly, until the swelling be- 
gan. The amusement faded quickly when 
I realized what the doctor's edict of “two 
weeks” meant to my classes. 

No teacher is indispensable, no matter 
how invitingly pleasant the idea may be 
inside one’s head. However, my class sched- 
ule reads a little like a school catalogue: 

Period thirty 
eighth graders parents, 
same pupils as in fifth and sixth periods. 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 5—English: eighth grade. 

Period 6—Social studies: eighth grade 


1—Conferences with my 


and separately; 
2—Latin: ninth grade. 
3—English: ninth grade. 
4—Latin: ninth grade. 


(same group; double period). 

When I had previously been indisposed, a 
day here or there, a substitute was procured 
for English and social studies, but, usually, 
not for the Latin classes. 

During my mumpdom, my principal in- 
formed me that an English-teaching substi- 
tute would handle my classes, and could I 
overlook my swelling enough to think out 
some work for the Latin classes? (“Overlook 
my swelling’”’ was an apt expression since 
most of the swelling was under my eyes!) 

What to do? I knew my Latin classes 
were ready for the new material I had 


planned to begin after vacation, One day, 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

This is a personal account. It tells 
how a teacher was in two places at the 
same time—at home with the mumps 
and in class with the class. You remem- 
ber the aphorism, “Must-Do Is a Good 
Master.” Well, this is a must-do story. 
The author is teacher of Latin, Eng- 
lish, and social studies in Franklin Jun- 
ior High School, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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or, at most, two days of drilling on past 


material would be than sufficient, 
and there was still the rest of the week to 
fill. (One of the doctor's “two weeks” was 


a vacation week.) 


more 


I tried to figure out a way to “be there” 
without being there! I decided I could “be 
there” if only in voice. I could use my tape 
recorder, 

Carefully selecting my materials, getting 
them in order, with page numbers, and so 
on, I asked my husband to set up the re- 
corder for me. Considering the time of year, 
the material I was about to present to the 
Latin classes was advanced first-year ma- 
terial. Gripping the microphone in a feeble 
hand, I began. On the first part of the reel, 
I explained what I was about to do, and, 
taking advantage of student's love of the 
unusual, I solicited their co-operation. I 
rather hoped the novelty of the situation 
would appeal to them; I found out later 
that it had. I gave them the page numbers, 
and time to find them, then had them 
follow my reel self through the explanation 
and lesson. 

Minor crisis reared its head, when my 
principal called, the next day, to say the 
school’s “floating” tape recorder had only 
one speed, and . can't you guess? Of 
course, I had recorded at another speed. 
My husband made a hasty trip home and 
another back 
corder. By that time, the school had dis- 


to the school with our re- 
covered that the music department's tape 
recorder had the same speeds as ours, so all 
was well again. My incapacitation had dis- 
rupted the music department's schedule (see 
how interdependent we all are). 

My modus operandi, or MO, as Sergeant 
Friday would say, included enough on one 
playing of the tape for two days’ lessons. 
The first day’s tape included the explana 
tion of completely new material, which the 
“youths” (how they hate to be called “chil- 


5 
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dren”) followed in their textbooks, para- 
graph by paragraph, and item by item. 
Then I showed the application of the new 
grammatical principles in sentence exer- 
cises and in the to-be-translated story at 
the end of the lesson. Later, they told me 
they followed this with no difficulty at all. 

Then I read, slowly, in Latin, that les- 
son's story, with instructions that they were 
to read with the story, on replays of the 
tape, to practice their pronunciation and 
phrasing, as well as new vocabulary. This 
could be done in small groups, or as a class. 
They were to spend a third of each period 
on this activity. Dividends were so apparent 
on my return that I could see I should have 
done more of this. Mumps can be so edu- 
cational! Their written assignments were 
given on the tape: translation of the story 
one night, and the sentence exercises, apply- 
ing new grammar, the next. 

Tape for the remaining days of the week 
included a summarized re-explanation of 
the new grammar, directions for recogniz- 
ing it in other stories, sentences, and so on, 
together with a review of the lessons cov- 
ered before vacation. I read another, rather 
long story, with the same instructions as 
before, to read along with the tape for 
pronunciation and fluency. Their assign- 
ments included translation of the story and 


the composition of some original sentences, 
using their newly learned material. 

My principal returned the tape to me, 
after the second and fifth days, the latter 
time with the announcement that I should 
play it back, as there was a message on it for 
me. Imagine my surprise when I did replay 
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it and found short speeches from one of 
the Latin classes. They had apparently 
written out and carefully enunciated a 
thank-you to me, mentioning that they 
appreciated my time and efforts and that 
they thought this approach was “very novel 

from novus, -a, -um.” (This was to 
amuse me, since we found word derivations 
in all possible words, every day.) They pro- 
nounced the venture as “quite successful.” 
At the end of their message, I could hear 
the last boy mumble, “Gee whiz, lemme do 
that over again!” (He didn’t!) 

Since I had often mentioned my cat, 
Peter Clancy Barnes, to my classes, they 
were delighted to hear a few choice remarks 
from that worthy gentleman, in the mid- 
dle of the classic story of Penelope! Peter 
Clancy watched the entire recording process 
with intensely curious interest. He was en- 
tranced at the sight of the reels, slowly and 
tantalizingly revolving. He clearly meowed 
his frustration at not being able to stop or 
dislodge them. 

The idea of using a tape recorder is 
hardly a new one, for Latin or other classes. 
I had many times used a recorder to play 
commercial tapes and class-originated tapes. 
However, my teacher-originated tapes had 
been nonexistent. No longer! Now we shall 
use the tape recorder on many occasions to 
augment the rather meager audio-visual 
materials available to foreign language 
classes. Perhaps we can make tapes which 
will be of benefit to other Latin classes. 
We shall certainly try. . .. Viam inveniam 
aut faciam! (Liberal translation: If you 
can't buy ‘em, make ‘em.) 


The danger in our learning process will be, as always, the temptation to develop the skill for a particu- 
lar job before we have established a foundation of character and education.—Devereux C. JoserHs in 


the School Review. 
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FORREST A. IRWIN, Book Review Editor 


Physical Science for Progress by Mitton O. 
Pecta and Ausrey G. Woon. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 515 
pages, $4.80. 

This book has several unusual and impres- 
sive features. It is organized by units. There 
are sixteen units, each one divided into sec- 
tions. There are from three to six sections in 
each unit. Some of the unit titles are: “Man 
Changes His Thinking about the Nature of the 
Universe,” “Man Classifies the Elements of the 
Earth,” “Man Harnesses and Transforms En- 
ergy Sources,” “Man Uses Matter and Energy 
to Communicate with Others,” and “Man Uses 
His Knowledge to Improve His Health.” 

Considerable emphasis is placed on illustra- 
tions. There are more than 750. Many of the 
illustrations are drawings of activities which 
may be used as demonstrations by the teacher 
or experiments by the student. The latter view- 
point is favored. Remarkable clarity has been 
achieved in presenting the activities. They are 
practical, easy to follow, and replete with chal- 
lenging questions. The book serves as a labora- 
tory manual and a text and does an excellent job 
of integrating theory and experiment. 

The action of light on silver chloride is ex- 
plained on page 396. The chemical equation 
for the reaction is given. This indicates the 
theoretical side. The application of the experi- 
ment to photography is pointed out. This illus- 
trates the practical side. The preparation of a 
dentifrice is given on page 495 and its cleansing 
action explained on page 496. This again shows 
the application of science to daily life. There 
are many activities, similar to these two, which 
help the student to a better understanding of 
scientific principles. It is difficult to find a sub- 
stitute for the individual experiment as a learn- 
ing activity in science. 

The book is modern. Transmission and re- 
ception of television pictures, color television, 
and radar are explained in unit 11, section 4. 
Diagrams of the nylon and orlon processes are 
presented in unit 15, section 2. The principle 
of the jet engine and its relation to Newton's 
third law of motion is given in unit 10, section 
4, and there is a very interesting description of 
space travel in unit 2, section 6. 

Each unit of the book is introduced by a full- 
page illustration, a number of study questions, 


and a few stimulating sentences. Each section 
is followed by a review of definitions, a number 
of additional study questions, and new activi- 
ties. 

The book is attractive and easy to read. It 
could very appropriately be called: Physical 
Science for Understanding. 

LaNcsTON F. BATE 


Education and Public Understanding by 
Gorpon McC.oskey. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 572 pages, $6.00. 
This book is an excellent reference on devel- 

oping public understanding of education in 

that it touches on the very core of the total 
program of public relations. The things that 
can be considered “everyday” activities rather 
than occasional activities are given special atten- 
tion. Many sound principles governing good 
public relations are included, and the rationale 
for each principle is usually given. In the book 
the author makes frequent reference to the 

National Education Association Code of Ethics, 

which in itself is an excellent guide in develop- 

ing good public relations in education. 

The book stresses the importance of the 
teacher in public understanding and support. 
Chapter IX is an exceptionally fine chapter, in 
which the author points up the importance of 
the teacher in developing public understanding 
of education. 

In the chapter are discussed the various ways 
the teacher has available to develop good public 
understanding, and some principles to follow 
are included with each. With frequent refer- 
ence to the National Education Association 
Code of Ethics, the principles take on real 
meaning. This chapter is a must for all teachers 
and one that is duplicated in very few, if any, 
other sources. 

The book is recommended for all teachers 
and administrators and should be an effective 
text in teacher-education courses at the gradu- 
ate level. It should convince educators of the 
need for a well-planned and continuous pro- 
gram to develop public understanding. It should 
also convince teachers that an active and re- 
spected role in the community will increase the 
effectiveness of both the teacher and the school 
in their impact on the community. 

Grorce Brower 
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Educating the Gifted: a Book of Readings 
by Josern L. Frencn, editor. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1959. 555 pages, 
$5.50. 

This compilation of previously published 
articles, reports, and addresses on giftedness and 
the gifted is carefully and thoughtfully organ- 
ized. It is comprehensive, well balanced, and 
deftly threaded together by the comments of an 
editor who writes well himself and who obvi- 
ously understands what he is doing. 

The topics covered include the identifying 
characteristics of the gifted, the general nature 
of educational provisions for the gifted, descrip- 
tions of what the editor calls elemen- 
tary school programs, and The 
latter section contains the fullest and most ob- 


“classic” 
acceleration. 


jective group of reports appearing anywhere on 
the topic. There are also divisions on the adjust- 
ment of gifted children and adults, the problem 
of underachievement, and teachers for gifted 
children. A section on evaluation and research 
completes the book. The first and last topics, 
identification and research, em- 
phasis than any others in terms of number of 
pages of material. 

I counted sixty articles representing (includ- 
ing multiple authorships) the work of fifty-four 


receive more 


persons or agencies. The material is an excel- 
lent selection from the most scholarly and in- 
formative journal writing over approximately 
the past fifteen years. In several instances (Pas- 
sow, Pressy, Terman, and the like), outstanding 
leaders have more than one article in the col- 
lection. 

The book is well made. While highly read- 
able, with an excellent table of contents and an 
unusually full index, there. is no waste space. It 
is tastefully bound and sturdily constructed. It 
should stand up well under the heavy use it is 
likely to receive as a textbook in college classes 
and as a major reference book in the professional 
libraries of special educators, psychologists, and 
all others concerned with the education of gifted 
children. 

Jack W. Bircu 
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Mental Health and Human Relations in 
Education by Louts KAPLAN. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 476 pages, 
5-00. 

Dr. Kaplan’s book is a real contribution to 
the field of mental health, both in terms of 
understanding the problems involved and in 
outlining specific techniques teachers can use 
in educating for mental health. 

The writing is lucid, but Dr. Kaplan does not 
try to serve up panaceas or oversimplification in 
clarifying the difficulties faced by children and 
the problems of teachers who try to help their 
pupils to make the most of their potentialities. 
He reviews the fields of abnormal psychology 
and child development, touching the high spots 
of both to refresh the mind of the reader and to 
emphasize the importance of the mental health 
approach to teaching. Dr. Kaplan believes that 
children have a right to an environment that 
will recognize their needs and permit them to 
take full advantage of their opportunities, in 
school, at home, and in the community at large. 

The book is divided into four sections: How 
schools are concerned with mental health and 
human relations; environmental influences; 
toward a better understanding of child be- 
havior; and human relations in the classroom. 
Dr. Kaplan notes that studies indicate that from 
10 per cent to as many as go per cent of the 
children in a be considered as 
rather seriously maladjusted; these figures indi- 
cate the extent of the responsibility of the 
teacher. He further points out that, although 
the public schools reflect chiefly middle-class 
values, more than 50 per cent of the children in 
the schools are lower class, with values dis 
tinctly at variance with those of the 
These examples give only a small sample of the 
problems outlined by Dr. Kaplan. 

Several chapters are devoted to concrete and 
very useful suggestions to help teachers to cope 
with the problems in their classrooms. 

This book deserves a wide audience of both 
teachers and administrators. 


classroom can 


school 


AUDREY RIEGER 


Studying the Individual Pupil by Verna 
Wuire. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958. 238 pages, $4.00. 


A twofold, but unified, point of view perme- 
ates this book. The two central themes are (1) 
that the primary objective of American educa- 
tion is “to assist children to a happier, more 
satisfying life’ and (2) that an alert, profes- 
sionally prepared teacher can promote the at- 
tainment of the primary educational objective. 
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Willingness ana ability to study pupils as in- 
dividuals are significant qualities of the alert 
teacher. 

Chapter 1 is a formal answer to the question, 
“Why Study Pupils as Individuals?” The most 
convincing answer, however, comes not in this 
chapter but in the case studies which are noted 
liberally throughout the text. Almost every 
principle discussed is illustrated with cases col- 
lected by experienced teachers or by students 
preparing to be teachers. The author also 
renders service to teachers, administrators, and 
teacher-preparation institutions by suggesting 
ways of developing the “individual point of 
view” through both pre-service and in-service 
programs. 

The reader is immediately aware that teach- 
ers are not to be regarded as psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, or even social workers. The author 
believes, however, that a majority of teachers 
can perform the psychological task of under- 
standing the child’s real problems as the child 
attempts to make his unique adjustments to 
those problems. 

Emphasis on the point of view of this book 
should not obscure the many helpful sugges- 
tions which deal with procedures and _ tech- 
niques for gathering, organizing, and interpret 
ing data, and with the cautions and limitations 
to be observed by the classroom teacher. 

Whether considering the basic point of view 
of this book or the practical suggestions which 
it contains, one cannot escape the feeling that 
its author, Dr. Verna White, has studied indi- 
vidual pupils and has sympathetically aided 
those who needed help in adjusting to difficult 
situations at home and in school. 

FRANCIS B. BELSHE 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Bate is chairman of the division of science, 
District of Columbia Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr. Belshe is dean of undergraduate instruc- 
tion, Illinois State Normal University. 

Dr. Birch, of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is president-elect of the N.E.A. 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

Dr. Brower is associate professor of education, 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti. 

Dr. Haubrich is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Hunter College, New York City 

Dr. Rieger is an instructor at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University, Teaneck, New Jersey. 
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Dynamics of Curriculum Improvement by 
P. T. Prirzkau. Englewood Cliffs, N.].: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 459 pages, $5.95. 
The purpose of an individual's work is de- 

tected by his assumptions and his postulates 

This is a work squarely in the mainstream of the 

activity curriculum such, it has the 

advantages and the limitations of such commit- 
ments. If one understands the meaning of the 
word given to include those 
forces operating within a given set of circum 
stances, there is little of this discussed in the 
work, The major value of this book is in its 
practical approach to classroom problems. 
Throughout the book we are introduced to a 


and, as 


“dynamics” as 


multiplicity of examples illustrating the “centers 
of interest” approach to classroom management 
These examples are concrete in nature and will 
be of help to many teachers. The heart of the 
work is concerned with idea development, high- 
level thinking, and thinking on the periphery 
of knowledge. One might have hoped for clearer 
definitions of these and other terms in view of 
their importance in education 

The subject matter of the book cuts a wid 
swath through the conditions of learning, direc 
tion in instruction, an understanding of needs 
and values, and the environmental setting for 
learning, to mention just a few of the sections 
of the book. 

While one may quarrel with the terminology 
of the book and while direction in the work 
seems to be lacking, it is possible that some 
teachers and administrators will find the 
practical examples of classroom projects quite 
useful. 


many 


VERNON F. HAUBRICH 


Pamphlets Received 


Fundamentals 
Reactors by 
11: John F. 
pages, $2.95. 

Fundamentals of Radio Telemetry by Marvin 
Tepper. New York 11: John F. Rider Pub 
lisher, Inc., 1959. 116 pages, $2.95 

in Introduction to Sets and the Structures of 
Algebra by W. R. Krickenpercer and HELEN 
R. Pearson. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
pages, 60 cents. 

The Junior High School—Current Practice and 
Appraisal. Pittsburgh 13, Pa.: Tri-State Area 
School Study Council, University of Pitts 
burgh, 1959. 113 pages, $1.50. 

The Pictorial History of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California by Jack Surron. Grants 


of Nuclear Energy and Power 
Henry JAcosowrtz. New York 
Rider Publisher, Inc., 1959. 118 


1958. 32 
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Pass, Ore.: Bulletin Publishing Co. (P.O. Box 
$1), 1959. 100 pages, $1.50. 

Star '58 Abstracts (Science Teacher Achievement 
Recognition Program) edited by ABRAHAM 
Raskin. Washington 6, D.C.: National Science 
Teachers Association (1201 16th Street, N.W.), 
1959. 44 pages, $1.00. 

Video Amplifiers by ALEXANDER ScHURE. New 
York 11: John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 1959. 
80 pages, $1.80. 

Working with Animals (Elementary School Sci- 
ence Activities Series) by J. Myron ATKIN 
and R. Witt Burnett. New York: Rinehart 
and Co. Inc., 1959. 67 pages, $1.00. 

Working with Plants (Elementary School Sci- 
ence Activities Series) by J. Myron ATKIN 
and R. Witt Burnett. New York: Rinehart 
and Co. Inc., 1959. 58 pages, $1.00. 


Books Received 


Anatomy and Physiology, Vol. 1, by Epwin B. 
SteeN and AsHitey Montacu. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959. 332 pages, 
$2.50. 

The Call of the Wild by Jack Lonpon, edited 
by Mary Yost SAanprus. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1959. 188 pages, $2.20. 

Children’s Plays from Favorite Stories edited by 
Sytvia E. KAMERMAN. Boston: Plays, Inc., 
1959. 583 pages, $5.95. 

Complete College Typing by Esta Ross Stuart, 
VERNON V. Payne, and RutH I. ANDERSON. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959- 244 pages, $3.80. 

Exploring Biology: the Science of Living 
Things (5th ed.) by Etta Tuea Smitn. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 1959. 
731 pages, $5.20. 

Growth Through Play by Avpert M. Farina, 
Sot. H. Furtn, and Josern M. Smrrn. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
246 pages, $5.75 (paper cover). 

Insight into Astronomy (2d rev. ed.) by Leo 
MATTERspoRF. New York: Lantern Press, Inc., 
1959. 247 pages, $4.00. 

Introductory College Mathematics by THomas 
L. Wave. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1959. 319 pages, $5.50. 

Man and the Motor Car (6th ed.) by the CenTER 
FOR SAFETY EpucaTion, New York University. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959- 353 pages, $3.32. 

Modern Farm Buildings by WALLACE Asney, j. 
Rosert Donce, and C. K. SHepp. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 390 
pages, $5.50. 
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The Preadolescent: Three Major Concerns by 
Mary Jane Loomis. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. 310 pages, $4.00. 

The River of Renown (The Hudson) by Otro 
L. Scuremer. New York: Greenwich Book 
Publishers, 1959. 195 pages, $3.00. 

Seeing Through Arithmetic 3 by Maurice L. 
HARTUNG, Henry VAN ENGEN, Lots KNOWLES, 
and CATHARINE Manoney. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1955. 256 pages, $1.92. 
Teaching Guide, 99 cents. 

Seeing Through Arithmetic 4 by Maurice L. 
HarTuNG, Henry VAN ENGEN, and Lots 
Know es. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1955. 256 pages, $1.92. Teaching Guide, 99 
cents. 

Seeing Through Arithmetic 5 by Maurice L. 
Hartunc, Henry VAN ENGEN, and Lots 
Know tes. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1957. 272 pages, $1.92. Teaching Guide, 99 
cents. 


Paperbounds Received 


FroM THE New AMERICAN LiprARyY OF WORLD 
LireraATuRE, INc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y.: 

And Quiet Flows the Don by MikHatL SHOLOK- 
HOV, 1959. 512 pages, 75 cents. 

The Edge of the Sea by RACHEL CARSON, 1959. 
238 pages, 50 cents. 

The First Christian by A. PowELt Davies, 1959. 
240 pages, 50 cents. 

The Sound and the Fury by WiLuiAM FAULK- 
NER, 1959. 224 pages, 50 cents. 

The Young Caesar by REX WARNER, 1959. 256 
pages, 50 cents. 


From Dect Pustuisninc Co., INnc., 750 Third 
Ave,. New York 17, N.Y.: 

An American Tragedy by THEODORE DREIsER, 
1959. 863 pages, gs cents. 

The Aspern Papers and The Spoils of Poynton 
by HENRY JAMES, 1959. 320 pages, 50 cents. 
Coleridge (Laurel Poetry Series) edited by Ricn- 

ARD WILBUR, 1959. 159 Pages, 35 cents. 

Macbeth by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (edited by 
Francis Fergusson), 1959. 188 pages, 35 cents. 

Poe (Laurel Poetry Series) edited by RicHarRp 
WILBUR, 1959. 160 pages, 35 cents. 

Pride and Prejudice by JANE AUSTEN, 1959. 383 
pages, 50 cents. 

Twelfth Night by Wi1tt1AM SHAKESPEARE (ed- 
ited by Francis Fergusson), 1959. 192 pages, 
35 cents. 

Whitman (Laurel Poetry Series) edited by Ricx- 
ARD WILBUR, 1959. 192 pages, 35 cents. 
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Associate Editor: HENRY B. MALONEY 


TV & NEWER MEDIA 
It’s the Same Old Stuff 


Once upon a time, many months ago, some of 
the less imaginative TV boys and ad boys got 
together in a little olive-colored room on the 
thousandth floor of a shimmering white build- 
ing. 

“Well,” said one, “what shall we tell the view- 
ers that they want this fall?” 

“Cowboys,” said another. 

“More cowboys,” said a second. 

“And private eyes,” said a third. 

“Gentlemen, you've hit it right on the but- 
ton,” said the first speaker. “Let’s put some 
wheels on it.” 

Forthwith, a scientist was summoned up from 
the basement where he had been doing intensive 
research in stomach acids and liver bile and 
ordinary aspirins. 

“Take off your rubber gloves and sit down, 
Dr. Filtertip; you're among friends,” said the 
first speaker. His voice was deep and sweet like 
that of the lady who gives the weather reports 
late, late at night. 

“I'd like you to make a magic potion that 
will cause the cowboys and private eyes to mul- 
tiply this fall. You know, like rabbits. Can you 
and your team of network-trained technicians 
handle it?” 

Dr. Filtertip thoughtfully rubbed his lus- 
trously wavy beard with the beautiful sheen. 
His dull, tired eyes became beautiful. 

“Could I do something a little bit fancy, sir?” 
he asked rapidly. His words poured out clean, 
bubbly, golden. “How about a better-tasting, 
cooler-swallowing potion blended of the world’s 
finest herbs and packed in a fliptop phial?” 

“Filtertip,” beamed the executive, “you're a 
genius, I just thank my stars that you're not on 
the Russians’ side. Now go down there in your 
clean, colorful basement laboratory, hewn out 
of natural rock, and get to work on it.” 

And did Dr. Filtertip get to work on it? Well, 
you just turn on your television set and see. 

However, this is not the end of the story. 
Some of the unimaginative TV boys and ad 
boys who weren't present at the shimmering 
white building that day still had shows to plan. 
They had just bought a new batch of Shock 


Theater films and had to spend the day watch- 
ing George Zucco and Bela Lugosi exhuming 
mummies and vampires. They didn’t know that 
the new fall look was to give audiences a double 
dose of the old fall look. 

“I have it,” said one of them calmly. “It's 
exactly what the public wants. We'll take some 
of those old late movies that they've watched 
a million times, put live actors in them and 
run them as plays. How’s that for a slant?” 

And so it came to pass that Body and Soul, 
Mrs. Miniver, and others, were given a fresh 
bag of oats and a new jockey and made to gal- 
lop around the track again. 


A question arises as to whether it is worth 
while to invest money and talent for TV re- 
makes of old movies. The answer in go per cent 
of the cases is no. 

In the first place, motion pictures have a 
unique history as a medium for presenting dra- 
matic art. Their ancestors were unable to talk. 
As a compensation for this shortcoming various 
techniques were evolved by D. W. Griffith and 
other pioneers to tell a coherent story with 
little stress on the panels of written dialogue. 
Eve after the coming of sound the visual ele- 
ment retained its importance to the movie-goer. 
The motion picture Body and Soul, for exam- 
ple, owed much of its impact to the moody 
camera work of James Wong Howe rather than 
to any particularly searching dialogue. More- 
over, dialogue must share the soundtrack with 
background music, shrieks, bongs, thuds, bangs, 
growls, and other attention getters. The point 
is that most pictures do not have enough sig- 
nificant talk to justify giving it greater empha- 
sis. 

Conceded that there have been some few mo- 
tion pictures which overstressed dialogue and 
consequently didn’t use the medium to its full- 
est extent, But are original scripts so rare that 
TV producers must fall back on these? 

Television drama is closer to the stage play 
than is the motion picture. Because it is re 
stricted in settings and action, it requires more 
emphasis on talk. There can be no cutting and 
editing of a live television play. 

Expanding legitimate drama into either a 
television or movie scenario makes sense be 
cause of the physical restrictions of the theater. 
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But changing direction and converting a mo- 
tion picture that millions of viewers have already 
seen into a television play is as fresh as yester- 
day's headlines. A far more stimulating and prac- 
tical approach to reruns was made by “Playhouse 
go” this fall when the producers elected to use 
tapes of three outstanding productions from last 
season as a forerunner to their current year. 
Felevision should be old enough now not to 
pick up the other kid's stale candy off the side- 
walk. 
H.B.M. 


IN PRINT 


A Theory of American 
Uniqueness 


There comes that time in every American his- 
tory teacher's career (once or twice a decade) 
when curiosity about new trends in interpre- 
tation and scholarship blasts him into an ex 
hilarating orbit of the best new books and ar- 
ticles on his old subject. For teachers about to 
be so launched, Daniel J. 
historiographical star to watch: enormously 
learned but with a style that shrewdly uses 
the vernacular to express at once controversial 
and persuasive new viewpoints about the Amer- 
ican past, this professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is suddenly all over the place 
in print. For one thing, his Walgreen lectures, 
The Politics (Phoenix 
Book P 27, $1.35), have just appeared in paper- 
back 
belief in an American way of life as “given’ 
made the search for 


Boorstin is the new 


Genius of American 


There he argues convincingly that our 
a systematic ideology un- 
necessary; thus our faith in the existence of an 
American theory made a theory superfluous, 
This freedom from dogmatism sharply dis- 
tinguishes us from the European ideologues ar- 
guing intensely over their paper utopias; we 
could afford not to argue—our utopia was work- 
ing. The real uniqueness in the American ex- 
periment lies in our avoidance of procrustean 
dogmas that try to tailor diverse circumstances 
to abstractions; we 


found our “oughtness” in 


the “is”—our values came from the experience 
we discovered. Our to the world 
cherish this openness to experience. 

In The Americans: the Colonial Experience 
(Random House, 1958, $6.00) Boorstin takes 
this thesis and expands it in terms of the easily 
forgotten particularities of the various regions 
and interests that 


lesson is to 


made up seventeenth and 


Dec. 
eighteenth century America. Another guiding 
assumption of his is our mistaken attempts to 
assess American democracy by the standards of 
a European aristocracy. A good example of this 
was in his explanation in Commentary (Janu- 
ary, 1958) of why Williamsburg, Virginia, is a 
perfectly historical presentation 
compared with the typical aristocratic European 
tour of culture. Another magazine article of 
equal importance was “America and the Image 
of Europe,” Perspectives USA, 14. Boorstin in- 
tends to complete his survey of American his- 
tory in two more volumes. He is also editing the 
very useful “Chicago History of American Civil- 
ization,” many titles of which are in paper edi- 


democratic 


tions. 

He has clearly entered the first rank of Amer- 
ican historians both literate and lively: Richard 
Hofstadter, William Miller, Oscar Handlin, and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. For teachers anxious to 
recharge their scholarly batteries, these are the 
men to read, 

Patrick D. HAZARD 


Cluttered on the Outside, 
Restless on the Inside 


“The Art of Structure,” Time, July 1, 1959, 
pp. 70-73. In the same issue also see pic- 
tures of the new Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado, pp. 47-50. 

“Bright and Bold Bargains in 
Life, May 25, 1959, Pp. 82-85. 
“Ten Buildings That Say Today,” 
York Times Magazine, May 24, 1959. 
“Form Givers at Mid-Century,” organized 
by CRANSTON JONES, associate editor of 
Time. New York: American Federation of 
Arts, 1083 Fifth Ave., 1959. 64 pages, $1.50 
Masters of Modern Architecture by JOHN 
Peter. New York: George Braziller, Inc., 
1958. 230 pages, $15.00. 

Architecture USA by IAN McCa.tium. New 
York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1959 
240 pages, $13.50 ($9.95 to members of the 
Seven Arts Book Society). 


Schools,” 


New 


Perhaps no other art is as important to the 
community as architecture, for 
buildings and their milieux we remind 
selves of what we stand for. It is no accident 
that we remember the deeply religious Middle 
Ages through Chartres and Notre Dame; nor 
that the skyscraper office building is a central 
artifact of civilization. But 
there which a society's 
embodied in its architecture. For a 


through our 


our- 


commercial 
subtler ways in 


our 
are 
values are 
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long while, to take an example close to home, 
American building was an eclectic welter of 
architectural quotations, borrowed eloquence 
from Greek, Roman, Egyptian; this betrayed 
our artistic self-consciousness; we were too un- 
sure of ourselves to recognize, as Europeans 
did, that we were producing art when we least 
expected it—in our clipper ships, trotting wa- 
gons, department stores, and granaries. 

So it should come as no surprise that the 
crisis of quality in American life is visible in- 
deed in our architecture: in the strangling den- 
sities of Lawrence Welk 
“architecture” that is being tacked together in 
scattered and wasteful fashion across our fast 
disappearing natural landscape, in the blotches 
of automobile junk yards, in the carnival mid- 
way blurs on the approaches to our cities. The 
reason for this sight to make our eyes sore is 
the same as for the general crisis in quality in 
American life: Decision-making has been de- 
mocratized; intelligence and experience to han- 
dle those decisions haven't been. People are 
suddenly called upon to be 
trons, but nobody 
teach 


downtowns, in the 


architectural pa- 
bothered or tried to 
criticism. We can't 
wait much longer. The easiest place to start is 
in the high school theme and term report. 
There is an architectural angle to interest 
every sensibility temperament: For the 
sports enthusiast, the glorious new forms cre 
ated by Spanish Engineer Eduardo Torroja y 
Miret for the Madrid Hippodrome and Las 
Corts Stadium; for the youngster with his eyes 
on the skies, a report on the new Air Force 
Academy in Colorado and the 
controversy it caused (1 


has 


them architectural 


and 


architectural 
for the future school- 
teacher, the “bright and bold” school buildings 
of Architect Mario J. Ciampi (2); for the minis- 
ter-to-be, there are churches like Mexico City’s 
Virgin of Milagrosa or Stamford, Connecticut's, 
First Presbyterian (3). 

Once a person is “hooked” on this major 
public art, he can probe into the subject under 
his own power as deeply as time permits. He 
ought to be told about Time, Inc.’s, abiding in- 
architecture; for in Time, 
Life, Architectural and House and 
Home he will find architec 
tural journalism in the world and certainly the 


terest in American 
Forum, 
some of the best 
most accessible. This publishing company’s in- 
terest in the subject is evident too in an exhibi- 
tion they are cosponsoring with the American 
Federation of Arts on the latter's fiftieth anni- 
versary at Washington’s Corcoran, New York's 
Metropolitan, Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts, 
Pittsburgh's Carnegie Institute, Richmond's 
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Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, and the Minne 
apolis Institute of Arts. “Form Givers at Mid- 
Century” (4) prints pictures of the works of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Ludwig Mics van der 
Rohe, Le Corbusier, Walter Gropius, Richard 
J. Neutra, Alvar Aalto, Marcel Breuer, Wallace 
K. Harrison, Philip C. Johnson, Eero Saarinen, 
Edward D. Stone, R. Buckminster Fuller, and 
of the firm of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
then briefly comments on their contributions 
This pamphlet and a visit to the exhibition are 
an ideal way to introduce students (and teach- 
ers are usually students in this area) to the sub- 
ject of architecture. 

Once so oriented, a person is ready to tackle 
one or both of two new compendiums on archi- 
tecture. A British architectural journalist, lan 
McCallum, surveys the great figures in Ameri 
ca’s architectural past and then concentrates on 
the brilliant men who are shaping the best new 
buildings in America, some fifty architects in 
all (6). Mr. Peter, of Look magazine, casts a 
wider net—225, big plates of over sixty archi- 
tects (5). The quality of the plates (black and 
white) in Peter's book is superb; those in Me 
Callum’s book are much less adequate. 

And, 


serve a 


though expensive, these volumes de 
place in a good high-school library 
Because only if the ordinary person gets a taste 
for the excellence surveyed in these volumes is 
the total American landscape going to be hab 
itable in fully human term 
For it is an unhappy fact that fully 85 per cent 
of American domestic 


any sense of the 
architecture is nonarchi 
tect-designed. Until the average American learns 
the value of the architect, we are going to live 
in a cluttered, anything-will-do outside, an ex 
ternal environment that reflects our 
lack of internal The 
dissatisfy people with hamburger is to give them 
a taste of sirloin. These two books are 
recent attempts to show in a 


inevitably 


restless values way to 
the more 
systematic Way 
the best buildings we have today. Imaginative 
forays into current periodicals fortified by r 
curring study of McCallum and Peter will do 


a lot for our community's visual landscape 


and it will also give us some interesting papers 
to read. 


Students who are being forced to concentrate 
on form, function, style 
forced to write as carefully as architects build 
That's why a teacher can’t lose by experiment 


and can be easily 


ing with architectural criticism: it’s a boon for 
his locale and it helps him do a better job of 
the traditional task of developing careful read 
ers and writers 


P.D.H 





=> Audo-VUiual Yews —~< 


By EVERETT B. LARE 


Audio-Visual Services 


Why are audio-visual services provided by 
schools as a matter of course in this day of mod- 
ern communication? What are the real reasons 
behind the expenditure of money for materials, 
equipment, and personnel? 

First of all, let us remember that teaching is a 
complex process of communication from the 
teacher to the pupil. Also, let us remember that 
every teacher is different and every pupil is dif- 
ferent. To be effective the teaching process must 
reach every pupil, no matter what these differ- 
ences are. Each teacher usually has twenty-five 
to thirty pupils to deal with all at the same time. 
For these reasons audio-visual methods play a 
part in the school that is trying to reach all its 
pupils and trying to stimulate each to learn to the 
best of his capacity. 

Audio-visual experiences are lifelike. A de- 
scriptive image produced by words alone will 
usually produce different images in each pupil's 
mind according to his background and past ex- 
periences. A photographic image flashed on a 
screen will give each pupil the same experience 
and the same image in his brain. For the child 
with reading difficulties, trying to get an image 
from a printed page may be impossible. But a 
picture may give him the image immediately. 

Interest may be stimulated by an A-V experi- 
ence. Nonprojected materials, projected mate- 
rials, or audio materials may be used for the 
stimulus. The result is the same with each. The 
interest of the group is immediately stimulated 
and, in the case of projected materials, all eyes 
turn to the screen, eagerly awaiting the lesson to 
be presented. How different this is from the lec- 
ture-type presentation, with some listening, some 
daydreaming, some looking out the window, and 
so forth. Projected materials may, of course, be 
used individually by means of previewers or 
small screens; nonprojected materials may be 
used individually; and audio materials need only 
earphones to make them individual. 

What are the special experiences that may be 
provided by visual materials? Faraway places 
may be brought near. Objects too large for the 
classroom may be brought in for study. Objects 
too small may be seen easily. The past may be 
brought up to the present while the present may 
be shown almost immediately. Animation tech- 
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niques in movies may speed up processes, such 
as the opening of a flower. Conversely, processes 
may be slowed down for study, as for sports and 
mechanics, Cartoons and drawings may show 
processes that are hard to photograph. The ac- 
tion of the heart and lungs is an illustration. 

What is the function of audio materials other 
than a commentary to accompany the visualiza- 
tions? First, voices of famous persons may be 
brought to the classroom. Political speeches, 
readings from literature, and foreign languages 
are examples. Lessons may be prepared on tape, 
freeing the teacher to go about among the stu- 
dents at the same time. Speech therapy may be 
accomplished by allowing the student to record 
and hear his own voice. 

What types of audio-visual materials should 
be found in a well-equipped school system? 
Under the category of nonprojected materials 
should be found field trips, demonstrations, ob- 
jects, models, chalk board, flash materials, bulle- 
tin boards, flat pictures, flip charts, maps, globes, 
and felt boards. This is only a brief listing, but 
such materials should be in use somewhere daily 
in an excellent school system. 

Under projected materials should be found 
filmstrips, slides of all sizes from microscopic to 
10 inch by 10 inch, and movies. Equipment 
should be available for projecting each of these, 
not forgetting the bioscope and the overhead 
projector. To these should be added the special 
types of projectors: the opaque and the con- 
trolled reader. Cameras for producing slides and 
movies should be available. For producing large 
transparencies for the overhead, materials for 
handmade processes, lift process, ammonia proc- 
ess, and photographic processes should be availa- 
ble. 

Records and tape recordings would be found 
with suitable players for each. Television sets 
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and radio would be found in those areas where 
educational programs are available. 

Study guides for films and filmstrips should be 
provided. In reference materials a basic list 
would contain Educational Film Guide, Educa- 
tional Filmstrip Guide, Educators Guide to 
Free Films. To these add several magazines: 
Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide, 
Audiovisual Instruction, Film World. The Edu- 
cational Film Library Association and Audiofile 
provide card indexes of current films and re- 
cordings. 

An audio-visual department should perform 
personal services. It should schedule materials 
and equipment and provide storage space for 
them. It should instruct in the operation of all 
equipment. It should assist in selecting materials 
for units for work. Bulletins should be issued de- 
scribing materials available, with suggestions for 
effective use. New materials should be previewed 
and referred to the proper departments for their 
opinions. In-service courses need to be provided 
from time to time. An adequate budget must be 
prepared and sold to the superintendent and 
the board of education. 

What physical conditions are necessary for 
effective use? For nonprojected use the class- 
room will need little change; perhaps a science 
demonstration table will be all that is necessary. 
For projected materials light control is neces- 
sary. This will require audio-visual Venetian 
blinds or drapes. To equip merely one room 
in this manner is extremely shortsighted and 
detracts from effective use. The movement of 
pupils to a special room is time consuming. It 
distracts the pupils and tends to put them in 
a holiday mood, looking for entertainment 
only. If the pupils must be moved, usually the 
teacher tries to crowd in several films or film- 
strips while there to avoid a similar trip on the 
next day. If the projection is done in the class- 
room, there is no movement to distract atten- 
tion. The projected material is shown at the 
logical time, if preparations have been made in 
advance, as they should be, There is no crowd- 
ing of classes together to save projectionists’ 
time. Each teacher becomes his own projection- 
ist. Confusion is at a minimum and learning 
at a maximum. The entertainment feature asso- 
ciated with a special room is gone. Interest and 
attention are left, and a real learning situation 
prevails. 

Actually it is a matter of only a few years be- 
fore a special room equipped for projection 
becomes so overcrowded all day long that teach- 
ers have to use their own classrooms or not use 
A-V materials. 


Aupt1o-VISUAL NEws 


In Summary 


1. The five types of audio-visual experiences 
produce results of lasting importance. 

2. A-V experiences may be reinforced by the 
printed page. 

3. Obstacles of distance, time, and size are 
overcome by A-V experiences. 

4. A-V experiences are lifelike, gain interest, 
and arouse attention. 

5- Animation techniques produce effects not 
possible by any other method. 

6. The wide range of nonprojected materials 
must not be overlooked in the teaching situa- 
tion. 

7. Projectors are available for special tech- 
niques: opaque, overhead, bioscope, controlled 
reader. 

8. Light control is needed for effective use of 
projected materials. 

g. Audio experiences, alone, are of vital use 
in many subject areas. 

10. Radio and television have much to offer 
in presentation by superior teachers in many 
areas. They also offer coverage of immediate 
events. 

11. Reference materials and study guides are 
of great value for teacher use. 

12. Assistance should be available to teachers 
in selection of materials, in effective use of 
them, and in learning to operate equipment for 
audio-visual materials. 

Special Note: Don’t forget that $1.00 per 
pupil in average daily attendance is available 
for audio-visual use in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages under the National De 
fense Education Act. 


Suggested filmstrips on audio-visual tech- 
niques and materials from TEACHING Alps 
LABORATORY, COLLEGE ROAD ANNEX, THE 
Outro STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS 10, 
Ono: 


Making Teaching Effective: 39 frames, black 
and white, $3.00. Shows the curriculum atmos- 
phere in which audio-visual materials are most 
effective. 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive: 
33 frames, color, $4.00. Designed for teachers 
who want help in preparing an attractive bulle- 
tin board. 

A Parade of Bulletin Boards: 46 frames, 
color, $4.00. Pictures of thirty-six actual class- 
room bulletin boards prepared by teachers of 
different subject matter areas. Good and bad 
features of these are analyzed. 
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How to Make and Use the Felt Board: 54 
frames, color, $4.00. Designed for teachers in 
service who wish to make and use this valuable 
teaching aid. 

Improving the Use of the Chalk Board: 44 
frames, color, $4.00. Helpful techniques and 
suggestions for improving classroom use of the 
chalk board. 

Handmade Lantern Slides: 51 frames, color, 
$4.00. Analysis of the techniques for making 
large lantern slides for use in teaching on any 
grade level and in any subject area. 

The Diorama as a Teaching Aid: 59 frames, 
color, Outlines 
her 


$4.00. pictorially how 
students, can 
meaningful dioramas. 

Opaque 


A pictorial analysis of the instructional 


any 


teacher, with make educa- 
tionally 


The 
$4.00 


Projector: 46 frames, color, 
use of this unique teaching aid, together with 
suggestions on operation and the preparation of 
materials to be projected. 

Materials for the Teaching of Arithmetic: 
45 frames, color, $4.00. Presents a variety of 
three-dimensional materials useful for the teach 
ing of arithmetic and obtainable in local stores 

Functional Arithmetic: 59 frames, black and 
white, $3.00. Designed for teachers in service 
who need help in making instruction in arith 
metic more realistic. 

Simple Exhibit Technique: 40 frames, color, 
$4.00. An easy step-by-step picture description 
of how to build a universally useful exhibit rig 
for the classroom or school. 

Making Geographic Models: 55, frames, color, 
$4.00. An analysis by color photographs of the 
simplest process of making acceptably accurate 


three-dimensional maps from any map showing 
elevations. 


(All the foregoing filmstrips are for use by 
junior-senior high school teachers.) 


New Films 


SPEECH PREPARATION, 16 mins., black 
C-B Educational Films, Inc., San 
Through classroom and conference 
situations, the film essential 
steps in preparing to speak. Basic procedures, 
parts of speech, and their relationships are re 
blackboard and charts. Theoretical 
principles are integrated with the contents of 
the students’ talks. (Sr. High) 


and white, 
Francisco. 


summarizes the 


vealed by 


CRISIS IN ASIA: go mins., black and white, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Recent history in India 
within the British Empire and as it was gain 


ing its independence. Gandhi and Nehru lead 


The CLEARING HousE 
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passive resistance movements, and Jinnah ad- 
vocates partition of India in order to preserve 
the separate identity of the Moslem popula- 
tion. Free India remains within the Common- 
wealth and Pakistan becomes a republic. Ceylon 
gains independence and is accepted in the Com- 
monwealth. (Sr. High) 


“OUT”: 25 mins., black and white, free loan, 
United Nations. Maria Varga is a Hungarian 
refugee, a with two children, who 
crossed the Austrian border during the revolu- 
tion in November, 1956. She finds shelter in a 
refugee camp where she and her boys are 
housed in a bunkroom with eighty-nine others, 
and learns that most of the quotas for emigra- 
tion are full and that she, like thousands of 
others, must wait and hope for a real home. 
(Sr. High) 


widow 


THREE BROTHERS: 36 mins., color, free 
loan, Texas Oil Co., New York City. Life in 
Indonesia, as seen in the story of three young 
men who plan to contribute to their country’s 
development and to share its prosperous future 
One a driller in Sumatra’s oil fields 
Another prefers a career of teaching in one of 
the many new schools. The youngest will till the 
soil like his father before him, but hopes to 
help introduce new methods and tools he has 
learned agricultural school. (Jr.-Sr. 
High) 
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© BUILDS useful and lasting typing skills 
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NEW VIEWPOINTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Preston E. JAMeEs, Edito 


This is the Yearbook which teachers have been asking for. This 1959 Yearbook of 
the NCSS meets a real need and is a valuable contribution to the literature on geography 
lor teachers, It is must reading for all social studies teachers. Contributors are leading 


scographers with special competence in their field 


Chapters deal with geography as seen by professional] geographers and give teachers 


s 


in insight into the various aspects of geography. Other chapters suggest ways in which 
geography can be used in the classroom and contain ideas, tools, and methods which the 


reader may utilize in his own teaching 


Classroom teachers, supervisors, administrators, and everyone else having the respon 
sibility for social studies instruction, will find this Yearbook useful as they attempt to 


make the os ntial lucts olf geography function in the daily lives rt young citizens 
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